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BLANCHE ELLEESLIE'S ENDING. 



CHAPTER I. 

Days, and weeks, and months passed on, bringing 
little outward change to any of the chief actors of 
this story. The estrangement between Kamsay 
and his wife continued; and at last even the 
world began to remark that those two were never, 
by any chance, seen together, except at some 
great dinner-party, or other simUar ceremonial. 

They were established, long ago, in a furnished 
house, " adapted,'* to quote the advertisement, 
" to the most luxurious requirements.*' But the 
great reception-rooms were never used ; for Mrs. 
Kamsay's excuse of " not feeling strong enough 
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to entertain on a large scale,*' was no false plea; 
and Mark was not likely to suggest any arrange- 
ment that would have necessitated his presence 
at home. Blanche never complained, or in lany- 
wise took her husband to task for his neglect; 
but, beyond a certain point, she would not dis- 
semble. Long before the winter was over, she had 
ceased to affect anxiety to keep up an intimacy 
with the Irvings. She received them at her own 
house pretty frequently, and dined at theirs in re- 
turn in due course; and on these occasions — or the 
still rarer ones when they met on neutral ground — 
her manner was courteous, without a spark of cor- 
diality. Once, and once only, she had expressed 
herself plainly on this subject. It happened thus. 
There was a private concert to be given, at 
which, besides other attractions, a famous canta- 
trice from La Scala was to appear for the first 
time in England. For one reason or another, 
invitations were exceedingly difficult to obtain ; 
and even to Mrs. Bamsay, popular as she was, 
only two were vouchsafed. By a very rare chance, 
Mark was lunching at home when these arrived. 
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" The second one's in blank, I see," he ob- 
served, after glancing at the card. " How do you. 
mean to fill it up, Blanche? It. would be very 
good-natured of you if you were to take Alice." 

Even before they left Kenlis, he had begun, 
to speak of her thus. 

" Perhaps so," his wife answered composedly; 
"but I don't feel particularly good-natured this 
morning; and Alice has so many opportunities of 
amusement of one sort or another, from what I- 
hear, that I think she can afford to wait. Besides^ 
I've settled to take Ida Jocelyn, if I take anyone."" 

An evil change came over Bamsay's face. li 
only lasted for a second, and its precise expres- 
sion could hardly have been defined. It was not 
so much anger as surprise, with perhaps a little 
aversion, and a tinge of vexation — as though he: 
had whispered to himself : 

" Tu me h pagheraV* 

ft 

But this was what he said aloud, and he said 
it smiling : 

" Of course. you'U do exactly as you please ; 
mine was the merest suggestion. You can't ac- ' 
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cuse me of interfering with your arrangements; 
but I think you're more good-natured than you 
take credit for, or you wouldn't have gratified 
Mrs. Jocelyn. Next to her husband, she's quite 
the greatest bore of our acquaintance." 

He had risen as he spoke, and was sauntering 
out of the room, when Blanche called him back. 

" Wait one moment, Mark. I have never ac- 
cused you of interfering, and you must do me the 
•same justice. It's just as well that you should 
understand that, if I hadn't arranged to take Ida 
Jocelyn, I should not have taken Alice Irving. 
And, if at any time she should want a chaperone, 
she must not reckon on me. My reason is very 
•fiimple — I don't like her." 

There was nothing in his face now but lazy 
astonishment. 

*'Is it possible? I fancied you got on so 
capitally together. Now, I rather like her, as it 
happens. If we ever have a discussion, Blanche, 
I hope it won't arise from simple variety of taste. 
* May difference of opinion' — I forget the rest of 
the toast or sentiment ; but it's much to the same 
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purpose. You needn't stand too much on the 
defensive. I don't think there's much danger, in 
that quarter, of your being impressed into chape- 
ron-service." 

And so Mark effected an orderly retreat — 
having certainly not got the worst of the light 
skirmish, though Blanche stood on the vantage- 
ground of one who, having been asked to grant a 
favour, has declined for good and sufficient cause. 
A bolder and wiser matron would doubtless have 

swooped down on the opportunity, for the which 
she had watched all the time she was circling so 

tranquilly. But this gentle bird had never 

swooped on anything rougher than a rose-branch, 

and then with no direr intent than resting there 

awhile, or, at the very worst, pecking at a petal. 

If she had acted up to a stem sense of duty, 

would it have fared better with her, then or there- 

after ? For myself, I doubt it. At any rate, the 

opening — such as it was — ^was lost, and did not 

recur again for many a day. 

The Ramsays spent their Christmas at Brance* 

peth Castle: it was an engagement of some 
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standing, and Mark could not avoid it with any 
rgood grace ; nor, indeed, did he attempt to do so. 
La Keine, though she had many guests to attend 
to, found time to watch both husband and wife 
narrowly on the first evening of their stay. Her 
bright eyes grew misty once or twice, and her 
honest heart burned hotly within her, as she saw 
how fearfully those few weeks spent in town had 
told on the oiie, and how utterly indifferent the 
other was to the change. It was with great diffi- 
i ciilty that she kept her anger in check, when her 
remark — " How very pale and ill Blanche is lobk- 
ii^ !" was answered by, " Do you really think so ? 
I hadn*t nx)ticed it. A little tired with the jour- 
ney, perhaps." 
^^ Journey r 

That was all she said ; but the word was like a 
missile, and she fluttered her fan till the sticks 
crackled . again. If it had been in the old times, 
when buffets vfere dealt by soft no less than by 
homy hands, I think there would have lighted on 
^somebody's cheek, just then, rather a stinging 
^salute. 
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BlaBche herself owned that she felt weaker 
and duller lately ; but beyond this she jconld not 
be brought to eonfession, and Lady Lanra had not 
the heart to press her. 

'^ It's no good talking over one's ailments, I 
know," she said, " so we'll drop the subject al- 
together; and, irhile you're here, we'll suppose 
you've nothing whatever the matter with you. You 
sha'n't have a moment's worry if I can help it ; 
and I mean to send you away in as rude health 
as it's in your nature to be — as if you could 
be rude, if you tried." 

These sanguine expectations were not exactly 
realised ; but Blanche's state, both of body and 
mind, was doubtless improved by the fortnight's 
respite. For that brief space she needed not to 
disquiet herself about Mark's goings ont and com- 
ings in. There was truce to the jealousies and 
disappointments, not the less keenly felt be- 
cause they recurred so incessantly; and she even 
fancied — it might have been only fancy, poor 
thing — ^that there was tnore of kindness in his 
munner. It was l^e "palest image, at the best, off 
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the old devotion; but is not even a shadow a 
relief on a dead blank wall ? 

Mark had never been very enthusiastic about 
field-sports; however, he took to them now with 
a will, and was seldom to be found within doors 
when anything was to be done afield with a 
gun, or in saddle. But twice or thrice he 
lounged into his wife's apartment half an hour 
before dressing-time, and chatted to her about 
the day's performance. La Eeine always knew 
when this had happened by Blanche's appear- 
ance when she came down to dinner ; and a com- 
parative stranger remarked on one of these oc- 
casions, ** What a very variable face it is ! She 
looked so wan and worn at luncheon, and to- 
night she's quite girlishly pretty." But old Marl- 
shire acquaintances shook their heads as they 
confided to each other, that they had always 
thought Mrs. Eamsay delicate. That clear white 
complexion often went with heart-disease; and 
she seemed so strangely out of spirits too. 

One day, when the hounds met within easy 
distance, Blanche was driven to the meet by her 
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hostess. Seyton of Warleigh was the Master 
now ; and^ as soon as the phaeton appeared^ he 
ranged up alongside to exchange greetings with 
its occupants. 

" Why, ahnost the last time I saw you out," 
he said to Blanche — "the very last, I do be- 
lieve — was that famous Pinkerton day, when 
Eanksborough and Vane had their swimming- 
match. Do you remember it, Mrs. Eamsay ?" 

Her answer was not very distinct; and she 
drew down her veil, as Seyton turned away, to 
hide some foolish tears. Yes, she remembered 
it too well — ^how, just to pass the time, she 
coquetted with Leo Armytage, and provoked 
Vereker Vane's jealous wrath ; and how — a little 
frightened, but scarcely repentant — she had 
watched him ride down headlong on the Swarle. 
Was it possible that she was the same Blanche 
Ellerslie who had played at cup-and-ball with 
men's hearts ; feeling just an idle interest in 
the game, and a certain pride in her own skill ? 
Something of this, though not in so many words, 
she hinted to her companion. That the com- 
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parison had struck La Beine too was eyident, 
though she endeayoured to answer jestingly. 

"We have all grown older, and sadder, and 
wiser, of course. Why, the Sahreur himself has 
got almost sober and staid ; and, as for Leo Army- 
tage, it was only the other day Iheard he was going 
to marry an alderman's daughter wifli a fathomless 
cassette. One ranges oneself, that's all." 

" Don't you think it's possible to grow sadder 
without growing wiser?" Blanche asked. 

Lady Laura did not seem inclined to discuss 
metaphysics ; for, instead of answering, she 
dropped her hand to her ponies, which were 
beginning to fidget, and followed in the wake 
of the crowd towards the coyer, into which the 
hounds had just been thrown. 

It was a coffee-house sort of a day, with a 
bad scent and short-running foxes; but excel- 
lently well suited for hunting on wheels. However, 
before lunch-time Mrs. Eamsay looked so tired and 
^ale that La Beine turned back, and nmde the 
best of her way home. That same afternoon — 
almost for the first time in her life — Blandie 
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had Bometliing unpleasantly like a fainting-fit. 
She rallied, however, quickly ; and made light 
of it to Mark when he came to inquire after ier 
on his return — indeed, throughout the evening 
she seemed in rather better spirits than usual. 

One way or another, the fortnight passed 
only too quickly ; but when it was over, Blanche 
would not hear of prolonging their visit. Sh^ 
knew that her choice lay betwixt accompany- 
ing her husband, and letting him return to town 
alone, and did not hesitate. And so began again 
for her the same wearing round of restless nights 
and unquiet days. 

** I never," said a sage matron in my heal- 
ing awhile ago, when the griefs of a mutual 
•acquaintance were being discussed — "I never 
pity anyone who is thoroughly inconsistent.** 
If you indorse this opinion — ^which, by the bye, 
I did not venture at the time to controvert— 
you will henceforth have little compassion to 
spare for Blanche Bamsay in her troubles. 

She had spoken, you may remember, with tole- 
rable plainness concerning Alice Irving; and — 
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making every allowance for female mutability—* 
it was scarce to be expected that, within a 
month, she would entreat that young person 
to sojourn as a guest beneath her roof. Under 
ordinary circumstances, the invitation would 
have been the most natural conceivable. 

Captain Irving was one of those inscrutable 
people who, having little or no ostensible busi- 
ness to occupy them, are constantly being sum- 
moned away on urgent private aflfairs. Early in 
the spring it appeared that his presence was 
needed at Paris — " for a week or ten days" — 
he said vaguely : but it was evident that the 
term of absence would be elastic. Whilst it 
lasted, Alice must either keep house alone, or 
be committed to the guardianship of the Aunt 
Caroline whom she disliked so cordially. That 
disinterested regard for the young lady's comfort 
or convenience did not prompt Mrs. Eamsay's 
strange oflFer — it was perfectly voluntary, remem- 
ber; for Mark never hinted at such an idea — > 
may fairly be assumed. The real reason lay 
somewhat deep below the surface. 
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The instances are manifold^ both in new and 
old times, of those who haye been so goaded 
and worked upon by the consciousness of being 
menaced by a vague danger or followed by an 
unseen foe, that, instead of seeking any longer to 
escape, they have turned in their tracks, and gone 
to meet the mischief; and this has been the despe- 
ration of cowardice, moral or physical, as a rule. 

Perhaps you have read that rattling ballad 
— one of Thornbury's, if I mistake not — "The 
Cavalier's Eide :" 

Tramp, tramp came on the heavy roan, 

Pat, pat the mettled gray ; 
Five miles of down to Salisbury town, 

And just an hour to day. 

The godless gallant had the heels of the Eound- 
heads, and might have made good his escape 
without striking a blow ; but, says he — 

They pressed me hard, and my blood grew hot ; 

So I made me ready to turn 
Just where whitest grew the May, 

Where thickest grew the fern. 

It was a merry bout, be sure — none the less 
merry that " Chestnut Kate" carried her master 
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safe and sonnd into Salisbury after all. But the 
sport is not quite so rare, when the hunted 
creature comes to bay — not in anger or dare- 
devilry, but because the sharp swift agony that 
will end all seems easier to endure than the 
sickness of doubt and fear. 

The iUustration may seem strangely inappU- 
cable to such ** genteel comedy" as this has 
been hitherto : nevertheless, the parallel does not 
^together fail. That there was a danger, and 
an enemy to boot, in the background, Blanche 
was right well aware. She had never yet ques- 
tioned her husband as to where a single hour 
of his long absences was spent ; but, if she had 
so questioned him, and he had answered truly, 
perhaps she would have been brought not much 
nearer the mark than she was brought by her. 
own fancy. She was sufficiently acquainted with 
Captain Irving's habits to be certain that during 
the afternoon Alice might almost safely reckon on 
going whither she would, or receiving whom she 
would : but in that " almost" there was a slight 
safeguard — miserably slight, to be sure ; yet the 
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idea of its being removed waa to Blanche simply 
intolerable. 

One thing must be clearly borne in mind : 
Mrs. Bamsay had never admitted to herself the 
possibility of there being actual guilt in her hus- 
band's intimacy with Miss Irving. Though she 
had lived from girlhood upwards in an atmo- 
sphere of coquetry, and, more or less, in a fast 
set, she had never been brought into contact with 
anything much worse than folly ; and her suspi- 
cions travelled more slowly than those of the aver- 
age of prudesE. She thought that Alice was daily 
and hourly stealing from her larger portions of 
Mark'a love, or of the sentiment — no matter 
what — ^which she, Blanche, had been too glad to 
accept in lovers stead. This was all; and it was 
more than enough to make her hate the beau- 
tiful marauder with all the bitterness of which 
her nature were capable. She had no brain 
for plotting or counterplotting; but, with a cer- 
tain shrewdness of reasoning, she told herself 
that, as her guest, Alice would be less a free 
agent than under her own father's roof during 
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Iris absence. Mark, however little he might 
respect his moral obligations, had a decided re- 
gard for his social ones; and was likely to be 
more guarded in his demeanour under his own 
roof than under any other that could be named. 
It is not likely than any one of these reasons 
mil exempt our unlucky heroine from the charge 
of inconsistency above mentioned; but perhaps 
they may prevent this, her act and deed, from 
heing set down as an insane vagary. 

The surprise that Alice could not conceal, 
^hen the invitation came, seemed not to be 
purely pleasurable; indeed, she pouted her lip 
at first, as if the horizon thus opened to her was 
not all rose-colour. However, she had not a 
shadow of excuse for declining it ; Captain Irving 
Vfould not have listened for one moment to such 
a thing. It was the very arrangement for which 
he would have schemed; and he could hardly 
helieve in such good-luck as that his opponent 
— for in this light he had begun to consider 
Mrs. Eamsay of late — should play directly into 
his hand. It was one of his favourite maxims. 



-i 
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that it mattered little what a husband or wife Hi, 
so that the other party to the marriage-contract 
took no overt exception to the proceedings. 

**I shall go to Paris now with a quiet con- 
science/' he said to his daughter — as if he and 
his conscience had not come to terms a quarter of 
a century ago. And she answered : 

** Well, there's some comfort in that, at all 
events," with equal gravity* 

Those two were so used to their mask^, that, 
even when alone, they did not often lay them 
aside. 

Mark heard of the arrangement with much 
outward indifference. 

**It is very benevolent of you,'* he remarked 
to his wife. " I suppose you've thought "better of 
what you said the other day. You needn't take 
her out more than you like, you know — par- 
ticularly if it tires you." 

Blanche was really glad that he did not thank 
her. She felt she deserved thanks so little, that 
she could hardly have listened to them without 
a disclaimer. 

VOL. ni# C 



CHAPTEE n. 

A WILD spring momiiig, with promise of worse 
weather yet, in the keen wind -gusts and fierce 
rain -swirls — a morning ntterly abominable to 
those who are forced on their own or on others* 
business to be abroad; yet not without its merits 
to such as are permitted 

Partem solido demere de die, 

at their own fireside in idleness, or in pretence 
at industry. So thought Vere Alsager, as — after 
dallying with a late breakfast, and skinmiing two 
or three papers — he lounged in the same chair 
that he occupied on the eve of Blanche's marriage; 
watching the smoke curl from his pipe with half- 
shut eyes, whilst he debated whether he was 
equal to the labour of putting a few finishing- 
touches to a crayon-sketch, to be matured some 
day into an oil-painting, if the Fates pleased. 
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A ring at the outer bell made iiim tnm his 
head, murmuring : *rA dun, I suppose. He 
almost deserves to be paid for yenturing out 
in such weather; but his pluck is likely io be 
its own reward, I'm afraid. I hope he won't 
give me the trouble of explaining so much to 
him." 

However, when the door opened, it was no 
commercial face that appeared. Yere nodded 
lazily to the new-comer. 

** Why, Mark, what brings you out so early ? 
You haven't become a man of business all of a 
sudden, have you ? And you wouldn't have eome 
far out of your way simply for the pleasure of 
my valuable society." 

"I don't know about that," the other ans- 
wered, as he settled himself into another arm- 
chair. "You are as good company as anybody 
else, when you take the trouble to talk; and almost 
any company, in such infernal weather, is better 
than one's own. I suppose I had something to 
say to you, though, when I came out, if I could 
only remember what it was." 
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" Don't hnrry yourself," the other said rather 
drily. " It will come, I daresay." 

And for at least fiVe minutes the two smoked 
on in silence. 

** What are you going to do this afternoon ?" 
Mark asked at last. 

** Well, I hardly know. It's as likely as not 
that I sha'n't stir out at all till after dark. I've 
rather a drawing-fit on me — at least, it was de- 
veloping itself when you rang. It's a bad light, 
to be sure, but that don't matter so much for 
crayons." 

Bamsay bent his brows. 

'' Not going out till dark ? That's unlucky." 

*' Why unlucky?" Vere inquired. *'Did you 
want me to go anywhere? Well, the symptoms 
of industry are not very pronounced : I daresay 
I can manage it." 

"I didn't want you to go anywhere in par- 
ticular," the other answered; **but I wanted 
you to be anywhere but here, for about a 
couple of hours this afternoon. I promised to 
bring someone to look at the carvings, and the 
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things I brought from Italy, and all the rest of 
it." 

Still, with his eyes half shut, Alsager smoked 
on. 

"Miss Irving, of course," he said, after a 
moment or two. '*Ah, I shouldn't wonder if 
she is a pretty good judge of Italian art ; and you 
are perfectly well qualified to play the cicerone. 
But whether I'm exactly fitted for the part you 
want me to play, is another question." 

Mark appeared to think the first suggestion 
not worth answering, the inference was too self- 
evident ; but to the second he was forced to reply. 

" What are you dreaming about, Vere ? I 
never asked you to play any part, as you call it. 
I promised to show Alice my old quarters ; and 
I thought it would be pleasanter tete-a-tete than 
en tiers, I couldn't guess you would be so wedded 
to your chimney-comer on this particular day." 

Alsager's eyes were opened now ; and he faced 
half-round on the speaker. 

"They are your quarters still. Don't sup- 
pose I dispute for a moment your right to go 
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iiLaud out and dispose of them as yon please; 
but as for disposing of me — Look here, Mark, 
we'll play with cards on the table. I'll go out 
this afternoon; for, of course, I have no more 
right to keep you out of these rooms than to 
take up your library at Kenlis. It's as well we 
should understand each other,, for the future^ 
Its clear you've been counting on me to help 
you in this aifair ; and, last year, you would not. 
have been far out. of your reckoning — ^but I'm not 
so sure, about it now. You are going to remind 
me of what passed here the night before you were 
married. You needn't. I. remember it all per- 
fectly well— better than you do, perhaps. When 
I fancied it was impossible you could ever want 
these chambers again, you said, * Highly impro- 
bable, certainly; but as. for impossible, it's too 
big a word for my dictionary.' It was a fair 
warning, I don't deny; and I don't pretend to be 
taken by surprise, now — or that I have not been 
expecting this, or something like this, for weeks 
past : but I don't seem, to like it a bit the better 
for that." 
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Ramsay returned the other's steady gaze^with - 
interest* 

"You. have scruples, then? I confess I 
wasn!t prepared for this." 

"I. don't suppose yon were," the other re-- 
torted coolly. " It's not a question, of scruples, 
as it happens ; but simply of taste — or of whim, 
if you like. I daresay there were few pleasanter 
persons in Troy than Pandarus' — somehow, though, 
I don't think I should have appreciated him, un^ 
less I had been in love with Cressida — and I 
daresay the led-captain's isn't half a bad buBi- 
ness,.when you get used to it. I wasn't broken 
in young enough, you see. You'll have to look, 
out. for someone else to be your house-steward, 
here, Mark. The present man isn't strong' 
enough for the place, that's the long and short 
of it; and he'll clear out at once without: a 
month's warning." 

Whatever Bamsay may have felt, he certainly 
kept his temper admirably. 

" There's no necessity for heroics," he said, . 
or: for unsavoury comparisouB. either. I offeredfv 



it 
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you these quarters without condition; and, if 
they have been any use to you, you are just 
as welcome, up to this moment, as if you were 
ready to help me with your whole heart and soul. 
There's no need for you to clear out so sud- 
denly. K I want these chambers, I'll tell you 
80 — ^without the slightest ceremony — ^you may de* 
pend upon it. We needn't make a quarrel of it, 
unless by your particular desire ; but I should 
like you to answer me one thing, just for curio- 
sity's sake. We'll suppose that scruples have 
nothing to do with your squeamishness — you 
quite misunderstood the help I wanted of you ; 
never mind that — ^but I'm certain you are think- 
ing of somebody else besides yourself in all this. 
Who is it ?" 

There were few redeeming points in the cha- 
racter of either of those two. Yet both were en- 
dowed, almost equally, with a straightforwardness 
of speech and action — attributable, probably, to 
constitutional intrepidity — ^which saved them from 
descending to vulgar shifts and subterfuges. 
Alsager was not a whit disconcerted by the point- 
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blank question, though he pondered for a second 
or two before he made answer. 

** You're quite right. I am thinking of some- 
one else — of the only person, perhaps, that is 
really worth consideration. I am thinking of 
Mrs. Eamsay." 

Neither did Mark blench before the riposte 
that would have staggered most men; but his 
tone — albeit still not provocative — ^was just a 
little sneering. 

*'You do Mrs. Eamsay infinite honour. I 
daresay, if she knew who was her champion, she 
would be almost as much surprised as — ^her un- 
worthy husband. May I ask you one more ques- 
tion ? Since when, have you felt this vocation 
to succour the distressed and rescue the inno- 
cent ?" 

Alsager's lip, too, began to curl. 

" If you mean by * the innocent' — ^Alice Irving, 
you may make your mind quite easy there. I 
assure you that I don't take the faintest interest 
in her welfare, and I would not lift my finger 
to warn her. If you want to know when I began 
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to. pity your- wife — to pity her so much, that I 
will haye neither art nor part in working out more 
sorrow for her — ^I'll tell you. It was since it 
became quite plain to me that she was dying 
% inches. That's about two months ago." . 

A curious expression — or rather, a medley of 
expressions— possessed Mark's face. There was 
surprise, and a certain vexation, like that of a 
man^ suddenly made aware that others are cog- - 
nisant of a secret he would rather have kept 
to himself; but Alsager always thought after* 
wards j that there mingled with this a cruel, eager 
satisfaction. 

" Dying ?" he said almost in a whisper. " You 
must be dreaming. Why, I've never heard her' 
complain once; and I don't believe she's ever 
seen a doctor since we came to town." 

" She's not of the complaining sort," the 
other answered, with his low laugh; " and I doubt 
if all the drugs of the Pharmacy would do her 
much good; unless they made her sleep. But 
I' believe that others have seen it, besides me; 
and. that she knows it herself^ See now, MiEurk — - 
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I'm not giyen to whining, and it sounds too 
absurd for me to be preaching to you ; but I da 
think it's d — d hard on her, that she should not. 
haTO had one year's grace before she was knocked 
out of time. You wanted an ornament for your 
table — that was all right enough; but why on. 
earth could not you have picked out one that 
would stand careless handling, and wouldn't break 
when you tossed it aside? Poor little woman! 
It seems only yesterday that we were out driving 
on the hill, and she asked me if I thought she 
made you thoroughly happy ; and, by way of 
answer, I told her what you had said about Poly- 
crates' ring. It wasn't a lie then — at least, I 
suppose it wasn't." 

"And why should it be a lie — now?" the other 
said doggedly. "You don't suppose I wish *the 
poor little woman' — as you call her — any harm. 
No ; it's not come to that yet : though it's quite 
dear that I made a mistake, and took my leap 
in the dark just six months too soon. We're 
playing cards on the table, to be sure; but you 
would read my hand if I didn't show it. I don't 
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mind confessing that I'm fairly bewitched — ^be- 
witched as IVe never been since I was twenty. 
Alice is not the least like any woman I have ever 
met. She seems perfectly reckless at times ; and 
yet I don't believe that any man living would 
tempt her to go an inch over the line she has 
drawn. Perhaps that's why she can make me 
do pretty well as she likes, already. I don't know 
what will come of it." 

"Your being in a hurry was not the only 
mistake," Alsager observed. "According to your 
own account, you thought of marriage in the first 
instance as a political necessity. You had much 
better have kept it on that footing. When private 
feelings are mixed up with reasons of state, there's 
certain to be a complication. Why the devil 
did you take so much trouble to win your wife's 
heart? That you did take the trouble is quite 
clear: she's not one of the gushing creatures 
that would give theirs to the first comer. If you 
had taken things coolly from the first, I daresay 
she'd have accepted mutual freedom quite plea- 
santly. It's impossible now. You don't know 
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what will come of it — ^neither do I. I belie'vo 
it's a presentiment^ as much as anything else^ 
that makes me so loth to meddle with the whole 
business. Do you remember when we first 
talked about her my wondering whether that girl 
had ever been the heroine of a sensation story ? 
She will be yet, and of a bitter bad one, too." 

On a certain summer afternoon long ago— 
it was in old Oxford days — ^I was riding with two 
others along the skirts of Wychwood Forest, not 
disforested then, and we came suddenly on a. 
gipsy encampment. The Zingara who accosted 
us in passing was no withered beldame ; but a 
"nut-brown maid," — a noted beauty, as we after- 
wards heard, among the Eomany Eye. None 
had the heart to refuse the piece of crossing- 
silver ; and our fortunes were told one by one. 
Two of us were prophesied unto in terms little 
vaiying from the usual trade jargon, and promised 
our fair ladies, and warned against our dark 
rivals, in due course. It is unnecessary to say 
that both promise and warning impressed us in- 
finitely at the time, and have profited us materl- 
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rashest of us at times, when he was getting a 
beaten horse over a stiflf country. When his 
countenance changed, as I have described, it had 
certainly nothing to do with nerves : it was 
rather the natural surprise of one who hears a 
feeling, hitherto confined to his own breast, sud- 
denly interpreted aloud. 

The gipsy's prophecy was fulfilled, almost to 
the letter. Assuredly, more hearts than one were 
set aching, when, five years later, we read in 
the Homeward Mail, that Nigel Eenward had 
been picked up stone-dead, after a terrible fall into 
a nullah. 

The present was a somewhat parallel case« 
You may remember that, insouciant fatahst as 
he was, Mark Eamsay had long been haunted 
by an impression that retributive justice would 
one day, in some shape or other, overtake him. 
This had never diverted him a hair's-breadth from 
any one of his purposes ; nor was it likely to do 
so now. Nevertheless, he scarcely repressed a 
start, when Alsager's random words set the chord 
of that sombre fancy vibrating. He answered in 
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a very gravie, gentle voice, without 9, symptom of 
resentment at the other's plain speaking, 

^*It's more than likely you're right; but it's 
too late now to draw back, — and I wouldn't if I 
could. We must *dree our weird,' as the auld 
wives say. But I don't wonder at your wishing 
to stand aloof — or blame you either ; and I don't 
bear malice for what you've said to-day. You 
needn't trouble yourself to go out this afternoon, 
Vere. On s'arrangera^ Good-bye for the present. 
You can meet Mrs. Eamsay with a clear con- 
science at all events." 

" A clear conscience," Alsager mused, rather 
discontentedly, when he was alone. " I wasn't 
aware that I had a conscience till quite lately; 
and I don't know that I'm enchanted by the 
discovery. I wonder if the weather has any- 
thing to do with these sudden accesses of 
virtue? I suppose I shall be found preaching 
at street - comers next, or lecturing Young Men's 
Associations on continence. There's no know- 
ing what one may come to in his old age. I've 
probably done rather more harm than good this 

VOL. ni. D 
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morning, — ^that's a satisfactory reflection.. Saint 
Mark behaved better than I expected, certainly ;. 
though there was a queer look in his eyes when 
I talked about his wife's dying. Dying ? So she 
is. There's not a doubt about it. I'm by no* 
means certain it isn't the very best thing that 
can happen to her. On the whole, I think I'd 
better look out for fresh quarters. It's a bore, 
too, for these suit me down to the ground ; but. 
I can't stand Kving even rent-free on sufferance,, 
or — ^what's nearer the truth — on false pretences." 




CHAPTEI^ m. 

It is spring again — not spring only by the 
calendar, but spring in real earnest; with a 
broad blue in the sky, and westerly softness in 
the wind. There is shade now under the treeff 
Hning the Bow ; and the shade is not unwelcome 
for an hour before, and after, noon. All the 
world — according to the Court Newsmati's defini- 
tion of the term — ^is settled m town fot the season ; 
and in the long catalogue might be found almost 
every name that has hitherto figured in this story. 

Major Gauntlet and his fellows in Commis- 
sion were perfuncti officio at last; and had laid 
before the War OflSce the grapes gathered in 
Canaan. On the very night of his arrival, Oswald 
found himself — as you may suppose — in the 
smoking-room of the Bellona. 

In the pre-Stephensonian era, when cosy hostel- 
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ries were to be found all along the King's high- 
way, there lived an eccentric noble, who was so 
fond of sojourning in such places, that, when 
travelling home to the seat of his ancestors, he 
invariably slept at an inn within three leagues of 
his own park-gate. "They are always glad to 
pee me there,'' he used to say. 

Now, without taking quite such a melancholy 
Tiew of things, it may fedrly be presumed that a 
jnan of average popularity, returning after a pro- 
longed absence, is likely to meet with quite as 

warm a welcome at his club as he can reckon on 
elsewhere. Gauntlet's popularity was much above 

the average. He was rather a don in some 
respects, it is true; and possessed a knack of 
utterly ignoring the opinion, if not the presence, 
of confident subalterns, which was disconcerting, 
to say the least of it. But he had a frank, free way 
with him which prevented even these repressed 
persons from taking more than momentary um- 
brage ; and, if he did not carry hi^ honours very 
meekly, his self-assertion never trenched upon 
the swagger. So there was a kind of stir in the 
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smoking-xoom, when his tawny moustache came 
floating through the doorway; and he had so 
many greetings to aiiswer, that it was a good 
half-hour before he got into his favourite comer 
with a quartette of familiars. 

"Well, what's the last news?" Oswald in- 
quired, as soon as they were thoroughly settled. 
" Meriton, suppose you give a short summary for 
the benefit of the stranger." 

The man he addressed was a grizzled old 
artiUery-surgeon-slow, but nntiring of speech- 
who was always a safe draw for the latest intelli« 
gence. 

" There's nothing to epitomise," he answered 
after a little consideration; "or next to nothing. 
The land is barren, or else it's a backward season. 
I suppose you've heard that Helvellyn went, over 
the Liverpool — he's been going any time these 
six months — ^and Carlyon's wife has bolted with 
a Frenchman. She's been going any time these 
six years. I don't believe there's anything else 
that you won't have read in Galignani ; but every- 
body you know is in town, so you'll be well 
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posted before long. By the bye, I saw a very old 
friend of yours only yesterday— Mrs. Kamsay." 

A hnge puff of smoke almost hid Oswald 
Gauntlet^ as he replied : 

'^You saw Mrs. Bamsay yesterday. And 
how was she looking ?'* 

"Looking devilish ill,'* was the reply. 
" Gad ! I almost donbt if you would recognise 
her. If her carriage had been on the move, 
instead of in a block, and if I hadn't remem* 
bered the horses, I think I should have passed 
her: I wouldn't have done that on any ac- 
count. I've known her since she was a child; 
and what a pretty child she was — ^what a pretty 
woman too, for the matter of that. You'd hardly 
give her credit for it now." 

The three others who sat listening were rough* 
and-ready soldiers — not endowed with any special 
tact or delicacy — ^but each and every one of them 
chose to look anywhere but into Gauntlet's face 
just then. Yet his voice was quite steady. 

"I am very sorry for this. Do you think 
she is as ill as she looks ?" 



\ 
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"Worse," Meriton answered sententiously. 
^^Tbe Toice is quite as much a symptom as 
the pulse sometimes. There was never much 
of a ring in hers; but I never heard it weak 
.and hollow till yesterday. That's a rank bad 
sign. I'd half a mind to ask her if she'd let 
me call and look after her, just for old acquaint- 
ance* sake — I prescribed for her when she wafi 
s, baby — ^but somehow I boggled over the worda. 
The fact was, I felt sure that neither I nor all 
;the doctors in London would do her much good. 
It's mind more than body that's ailing, unless 
I'm much mistatken ; that's how it began at all 
<events : and these atrophies — we're bound to 
<5all them by a professional name — beat the best of 

" What makes you think so ?" 

The other lowered his voice a little ; though 
with the buzz of talk going on all round, he was 
aiot likely to be overheard. 

"Well — ^I only speak on conjecture, mind— ^ 
I don't think that she made a wise choice in her 
second husband. Nobody ever supposed that sha 
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was in love with poor old Ellerslie; but if she 
was not happy, it wasn't his fault, God knows J 
and I believe she was happy in a quiet sort of 
way* Now^ if all tales are true — ^they're only 
vague rumours as yet — she does love this one^ 
and gets very little thanks for it*" 

We need not inquire too curiously into the 
meaning of two short syllables that were scarcely 
smothered in Gauntlet's ponderous moustache ; 
but I fear they were set down, broad and black, 
by a certain Becorder; and t fear, moreover, 
that each of the four listeners said Amen to 
the evil litany. 

That the spirit of partisanship should haye 
shown itself so strong in a place, where, if con« 
jugal diflferences were ever discussed, the sym- 
pathy would generally be found on the marital 
side, will not appear so wonderful when we re- 
member that Blanche's surroundings — almost 
literally, from her cradle up to very lately — ^had 
been more or less military. Her father and her 
husband, though both martinets in matters of 
discipline, were well liked by their comrades and 
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Bubaltems; and in both homes her gentle and 
graceful influence had been appreciated — some-* 
what too thoroughly appreciated occasionally — 
by all those who came to eat or to drink or to 
flirt there. But if those honest fellows carried 
away a heartache^ they took the fault — rightly 
or wrongly — ^to themselves, and bore no malice 
to the fair cause thereof in after-days. Even 
Harry Armar, you will remember, when he lay 
a-dying, said, " God bless her." Truly, I think 
that, if the present question had come on for 
judgment before a jury picked at random out 
of the Bellona, it would have gone somewhat 
hard with Mark Bamsay. 

'*Yes, it's a hard case," Meriton went on, 
without noticing the savage interjection, " cruelly 
hard, if it is as I fear. I don't know much about 
these things ; for I haven't got tired of my own 
wife yet, and it's close upon our Silver Wed- 
ding. But I should have thought that a man, 
ever so blase and bad, might have lived with 
that nice little thing, for just one year, without 
wearying of her — and showing it. There — ^it 
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don't bear talking of. Let's change the sub- 
ject." 

Gauntlet seemed to be of the same opinion ; 
for he made no effort to prolong the topic, and 
the chat thenceforth became general ; but when 
Meriton, who kept regular hours, rose to go, 
Oswald rose also. 

" I'll walk with you," he said. " You are in 
my line home, and I feel sleepy aflier my journey." 

When they were in the street, Oswald put 
his arm into his companion's, and slackened his 
pace into a saunter. 

"Meriton," he said, and his voice was not 
quite so steady now, " you and I have known 
one another for a good number of years ; and it 
isn't likely I should flatter you at this time of 
day : but there are one or two points — ^not pro- 
fessional, mind — on which I'd rather take your 
opinion than that of any lawyer or parson. I 
want to ask you a couple of questions now. The 
first is — Have any of those vague reports, that 
you spoke about, coupled Mark Bamsay's name 
with any woman's except his wife ?" 
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"It's really as I said," the other answered, 
** There has been no definite scandal; but they 
are very intimate with some Irvings — county 
neighbours, I believe. Indeed, the daughter was 
actually staying with the Bamsays a little while 
ago, if she's not there still ; and that same 
daughter is remarkably handsome — quite dan- 
gerously so, — there's no doubt about it. But 
it's hardly charitable to jump at conclusions." 

"Charitable!" the other returnied savagely; 
" we needn't trouble ourselves about charity when 
we're discussing Mark Eamsay. "Well, you have 
answered me one question; now answer me an- 
other. Look here, doctor: you know pretty 'well 
how it has been with Blanche and me. You know, 
or ought to know, that I would have tried to make 
her my wife long ago if I hadn!t been next door to 
a beggar. I didn't like to be a pensioner, even upon 
her. Whether she would ever have said * Yes' is 
another matter — I never asked her. But there's 
something perhaps you don't know. I'm not a 
saint, and I'm not half as fit to die, as I ought to 
be: but, if I'd only got an hour to livje, there's not 
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a word that I ever spoke to her I'd wish unsaid 
- — ^that's true, before God* But I don't know how 
long that would last, if I saw her often — as you 
saw her yesterday. And so I am come to my se- 
cond question — Do you advise me to go and call 
there, or not ?" 

In cases of conscience, John Meriton, if not 
an exceeding wise, was a very upright judge ; 
and, whether he had to decide for himself or 
for others, he laid down the law according to 
his light, without fear or favour. He pondered 
awhile now before he answered ; and, when he did 
so, it was hesitatingly. 

** Yes ; I think, if I were you, I should call. 
She needs all the strengthening that can be given 
her, poor thing ; and perhaps the sight of a kind, 
honest face would be a better cordial than any I 
could prescribe. And yours would be an honest 
one. Gauntlet — ^honest to the end. I am inclined 
to trust you more than you seem to trust yourself. 
I don't say that there won't be temptation ; and I 
don't say that many men we call devilish good 
fellows wouldn't drop to it : but I do say that, if 
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I thought you*d ever try to make things worse 
there (and, bad as they are, they might be worse) 
I'd never touch your hand again — unless it were 
to feel your pulse ; and then I'd make pretty sure 
first that you weren't malingering." 

'' Thanks." 

That small word in Oswald's lips meant a 
good deal. Beyond a "Good-night," they ex* 
changed no other. 

Lea pauvres esprits se rencontrent sometimes, 
as well as the finer ones. There could not possibly 
be any collusion between the two ; and, as they 
were then a mile apart, even mesmeric affinity of 
thought could have nothing to do with it. Yet 
you will observe, that Meriton's anticipations co- 
incided curiously with those that Blanche had in- 
dulged in when she resolved on sending her note 
to the Bellona. 

The next morning was so soft and sunny, 
that Gauntlet thought it not unlikely he would 
find Mrs. Bamsay in the double rank of sitters 

4 

lining the Bow. Though he was not the least 
apprehensive of a scene, he would somehow have 
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prise was an agreeable one or not ; for there was 
a flush of pleasure on her face, such as had not 
been seen there for many a day. Whilst that 
flush lasted, she looked so like her old self that 
Gauntlet was half inclined to laugh at Meriton*s 
dismal forebodings; but when it vanished — and 
it did so vanish, even whilst he held her hand 
— her pallor grew even more remarkable: the 
snow never looks so deathly white, as instantly 
after the Alpen-gluth has faded. 

"I thought you were never coming back,'* 
she said, as she sank down wearily on the couch 
again. " When did you return ?" 

*' Only last night ; so you see I have lost no 
time in finding you out." 

The effort that it cost him to speak those few 
words cheerfully, none but those who have put 
the like force on themselves would understand; 
for his big heart waxed faint within him, as 
he looked on the ruin that the last few months 
had made. No need to ask, how it had been 
wrought — he knew that right well. 

"How good of you to come so soon, when you 
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tanst have so many things to do, and so many 
people to see ! And to come unasked too — ^that's 
best of aU." 

** Well, perhaps I ought to have waited for 
an invitation," he said, with a poor attempt at 
a laugh ; " but we're too old friends to stand 
on ceremony ; and there's no onie I want particu- 
larly to see — unless it is at the War Office. I 
must report myself this affcemoon. Never mind 
my affairs though : they will keep. I want you 
to talk about yourself. I am afraid you have not 
been well lately, from what Meriton told me.'* 

" The dear old doctor ! Yes, I saw him 
yesterday, and I meant to have asked him if he 
had heard anything of you lately ; but he went 
off in such a hurry, that I hadn't time. So he 
thought I was looking ill ? Well, I can hardly 
tell you what has been the matter with me, I 
never was very strong, you know; but I seem 
to have gone downhill very fast lately ; and 
I don't feel as if it was in me to climb up 
again." 

** Don't be so absurd. You have no business 

VOL. nr. E 
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with such ideas at yonr time of life. Now, I 
.dmresay you have Jiad no advice all this time. 
It's just like you : you never would take common 
•care of yourself." 

He spoke almost angrily; but Blanche was 
not deceived for aH instant as to the feelings 
masked by the roughness of speech. 

//It seems like old times, when you begin 
to scold me. No : I confess I have seen no doc- 
tor. I felt so perfectly sure it would be waste of 
:time and trouble." 

The very echo of Meriton's words. No won^ 
der, if they sounded in Gauntlet's ears like the 
strokes of a funeral bell. 

" But you will have advice now — ^if it's only 
because I ask you so very earnestly ?" 

"Don't look so piteous about it," she saidj 
with a faint smile. " You haven't asked a favour 
from me for such ages, that I am bound to grant 
you this one. There: I'll see any doctor that 
you like to send here, and Til promise to do as 
he bids me. Are you satisfied now ?" 

He took her hand — it lay as light as a snow- 
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flake in bis broad, brown palm — and pressed it by 
way of answer. 

" Do you mean to give any account of your- 
self?" Blancbe asked, wben tbe silence was be- 
coming awkward. "You must bave travelled 
over balf Europe, judging firom tbe time you bave 
been, away." 

** Over most of it, certainly ; but there's very 
little to tell. You would not care for a lecture 
on fortification, I suppose. I saw tbree or four 
leviews, to be sure — especially at Berlin and 
Vienna — tbat tbe poor old general would bave 
revelled in, and tbat I tliink would bave amused 
you." 

** Tbat was tbe business part ". I want to 
liear about tbe amusements. You don't mean 
me to infer tbat it was all work and no play? Is 
ibe Viennese waltzing as wonderful as it is re- 
ported ? You must bave appreciated thaty at all 
•events." 

** It's very good, but notbing miraculous, so 
far as I saw. I can't speak from absolute ex- 
perience; for — you will bardly believe me, I 
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daresay — ^I haven't had a single spin of any sort 
since I saw you kst." 

**I can hardly believe you," Blanche said, 
with a gleam of mischief in her eyes. "Fancy 
you as a wallflower! Why, in the old times, 
you used to think nothing of going a hundred 
miles to a ball." 

"Ah! but it was in the old times, you see; 
that makes all the difference. One must draw 
the line of levity somewhere ; and I drew mine 
when I was elected to the Emeritan. I believe, 
if ajiy member of the club were to be found in- 
dulging in a round dance, it would be a case for 
the committee at once." 

She looked at him, still with that same faint 
smile, and once again she read him thoroughly. 
She guessed quite well what had kept his arm 
from encircling any woman's waist during aU 
those months ; and why it was just possible that 
Oswald Gauntlet never would breathe partner 
more. Long as she had known, and well as she 
had liked him, she had never till this moment 
rightly appraised the value of the heart she had 
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put aside — ^for what ? Even now there was not 
within Blanche Bamsay a spark of what we, who 
are of the earth, earthy, call love. Nevertheless^ she 
felt half inclined, just then, to lay her head down 
on the hrave broad breast, and sob herself to sleep, 
as she had done when she was a small spoiled child. 
Very absurd — ^was it not — ^that she should be 
moved by 80 sKght a sacrifice? 

Life is real, life is earnest, 

as the poet very properly sings; and thoughts 
ought not to be wasted on treading of measures 
or twanging of viols. But we ^re as God made 
na, and as the world has left us, after all — ^not 
a whit better, or wiser, or stronger; and, with 
many of us, such trifles as these go far to com*> 
plete the sum of weal or woe. 

It is unnecessary to remark, that Mrs. Bamsay 
did not commit herself so ridiculously. On the 
contrary, she was sensible enough to turn the 
conversation immediately to less dangerous ground 
— such as the well- or ill-faring of their mutual 
friends, &c. — reserving, as she said, the right of 
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questioning Oswald hereafter aa to his sayings 
fl&nd doings abroad. And so the dreaded inter- 
view passed off, very much as Blanche had 
fetched it out in her mental programme^ with- 
out a single embarrassing allusion to her past or 
present domestic relations ; for Mark's name was 
never mentioned from first to last: but when 
Gauntlet rose to depart, she as nearly as possible 
spoUed all by breaking down. 

"You'll come again soon, very soon — ^won't 
you?" she said/ holding his hand fast. ^'I am 
so lonely !" 

A whole chapter of lamentations and corn^ 
plaints would not have been so piteously eloquent 
as that one sentence. It was, in terrible earnest^ 
" the cry of the helpless and needy in their 
distress." 

*' I'll come as often as you Uke," Oswald said, 
once more forcing himself to speak cheerily — it 
was a harder effort than ever now. *'Oftener 
than you like, perhaps. Now, good-bye for the 
present: remember your promise about the doctor; 
it will be claimed to-morrow." 



\ 
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The pent-up teara flowed apace when Blanche 
was left alone. Nevertheless^ she felt glad and; 
grateful beyond words for Oswald Gauntlet'? 
return. 

As for him — this is what he muttered through, 
his teeth as he strode away, scarcely knowing 
whither he went : 

" Dying — dying of neglect ! And they want 
us to belieye in justice and mercy !" 

Better Christians than the poor horse-gunner, 
perhaps, have sinned almost as heavily in thought 
when such a trial vexed them sore. It is so 
much easier to recognise that we ourselves are 
punished according to our deserts than that the 
penance of those we love very dearly is merited. 
The maxim "Whatever is, is right,** dates from 
old time. It ought to guide us in rough paths 
no less than in smooth, and others besides 
complacent sinecurists are bound to respect it. 
It might have seemed to many, that Blanche 
Bamsay was now only expiating the misde- 
meanors of Blanche Ellerslie. But if all jurists 
that ever expounded points of law, and all 
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the divines that ever taught submission^ had 
pleaded and preached to this effect till they 
were hoarse^ and if Oswald Gauntlet had patience 
to listen to the end, he would still have reared 
his rebeUious head and answered— 
*'AKer 



CHAPTER IV. 

Amongst the many mansions that woke up to 
life with the spring, Nithsdale House, of course, 
was numbered. The Countess was there, and — 
if we may be allowed the expression — "all 
there." Indeed, before the marigolds were in 
bud, the choir of her adherents had begun to 
chant in their hearts, if not with their lips. 

With everything that pretty bin, 
Our lady sweet, arise ! 

And she answered blithesomely to the call. 
Country air and gentle exercise had refreshed 
her wonderfully, and she came up — ^as her racing 
friends would have expressed it — " in blooming 
condition" for the season's work. Earl Hugh 
had lefb his home-farm and young plantations 
with less reluctance than heretofore. He grew 



I 
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fonder of his dear little wife every day; and, 
though he could not enter actually into her 
favourite amusements, it was such a pleasure 
to him to realise that she was enjoying her- 
self, that he hegan to think London not such a 
wearisome place after all. A certain carefulness 
—not to say smartness — ^was observahle in his 
attire, which had hitherto been of the homeliest.. 
Indeed, some of his cronies at the Sanctorium 
bantered him on this point; and the Earl did, 
not deny, or seem to dislike, the imputation. 

The Dayentrys, too, were to the front again. 
Though the duties of hereditary legislation sate 
very lightly on the head of the family, he was 
generally to be found in his place about the 
time of the great spring handicaps. If the 
winter recess had done much for Lady Nithsdale, 
it had certainly done more for her sister. The 
slender figure had acquired a richer roundness ; 
and the girlish face, a more decided character, 
without losing. any of its delicacy. The startled 
anxious look, that might have been seen there 
often, enough last summer, was never seen. xLoyt 
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in the Spanish eyes. Qf all the lights that shine 
over this earth of ours, is there one that can 
compare with the dawn of fair womanhood ? In 
this light, Gwendoline Marston just now lived 
and moved. It was soon beyond dispute that 
she would rank high among the beauties of that 
season; and none acknowledged the fact more than 
another old acquaintance of ours. 

The world had not gone particularly well 
with Horace Kendall since the cup of wealth — 
not to say of happiness — ^was dashed from his 
grasp so rudely. The life of an absolutely idle 
man with smaU means, and few personal friends,, 
is not often enviable. He was not absolutely 
a pauper, it is true; but the loss of the small 
salary drawn from the Rescript Office made a 
material difference to his income; for, though 
that same mysterious allowance was still con- 
tinned, he had had a hint-conveyed in equaUy 
mysterious fashion — ^that it might lapse at any 
time. This, added to a flourishing crop of small 
debts, made the look-out ahead rather gloomy. 
But it was not only^ as a profitable speculation, 
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that he repented himself of having lost Nina 
Marston# Watching her eagerly — and he never 
lost an opportunity of so watching her — as she 
walked or sate in the glory of her beauty, he 
was filled with regret and longing which, if not 
good and generous, [were at least sincere. All 
that there was of manhood in this man's nature 
was waked at last — and waked for his punishment; 
and very often, 

His own thought drove him like a goad. 

He did not find many distractions in society 
either. It might have been part of his self-tor- 
menting to imagine this; but somehow people 
were not so anxious now to invite him to their 
houses as before, and the influx of invitation-cards 
was not positively overwhelming. With Lady 
Longfield, for instance, he was scarcely on speak- 
ing terms — ^to be sure, he had treated his early 
patroness with such insolent neglect, when he was 
in the zenith of his prosperity, that it was no won- 
der she should be offended. In point of fact, it was 
not so. The good lady was incapable of bearing 
malice against anyone — simply because she had 
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not memory enough to cherish even an affiront ; 
but her pretty cage would only hold one Hon at 
a time, and it was fully occupied now by a dis-» 
tinguished foreigner, who had come oyer from 
Nordland, with a head of hair like Absalom's^ 
and a touch on the harp like that of Absalom's 
sire. She had forgotten KendalFs existence — ^that 
was all: and perhaps society had, to a certain 
extent, followed her example. When a person 
with no substantial claims on its attention, once 
loses the world's ear, it is a chance, as eyeryone 
knows, if he gets listened to again. 

So, by day and by night, Horace went about 
discontentedly to each and every place where there 
was any likelihood of his meeting his lost love ; 
and when he did meet her what did it profit him ? 
Whether he looked plaintive or savage — and his 
eyes were tolerably expressive, you will remember 
— he was always answered by the careless 
salute, before which he had winced, as he stood 
side by side with his betrothed to receive con- 
gratulations on his triumph. Twenty times he 
had gone forth swearing a great oath, that he 
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would accost her and know the worst of it ; and 
each time he had come back, without having 
opened his lips, cursing himself as fool and 
coward. When at last he did speak it was 
without premeditation, and it happened in this 
wise. 

It was at a garden-party at Fulham — one of 
the earliest of the season ; and the hostess had 
invited quite as many people as her grounds would 
comfortably hold. Nina was too bewitching that 
day. She wore the peculiar shade of blue which, 
beyond all other colours, became her. She was 
in radiant spirits too ; and, every now and then, 
you might hear her silvery laugh trilling from 
amongst the little crowd that seemed determined 
to beset jier. Horace looked on and listened, till 
he waxed vrild; and, while the fit was still 
upon him, it chanced that Nina stood for a second 
quite alone. A waltz was just over, and her 
partner had gone to fetch her something from 
the buffet close by. She did not notice 
Horace's approach, till his voice sounded close 
behind her shoulder. 
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** Oood-moming, Lady Gwendoline. You see 
J can't keep silence Any longer." 

She did not start: although the laughing 
light had vanished from the face she turned 
upon him, there was neither anger nor scorn there 
— only perfect calm. 

"And why not?" she asked. "Have you 
anything particular to say ?" 

He put on his best expression of tender re- 
"proach. It was wonderful, on what small en- 
couragement the man would grow melodramatic : 
if he had been on his death-bed, unless dis- 
traught with terror, I believe he would have tried 
-for an " effect." 

"How can you ask such a question? Cannot 
you guess what I would say ? If you would only 
listen — ^Is pardon utterly hopeless ? Ah ! Have 
^ou forgotten your last letter ? I read it through 
daily." 

She did start now, slightly — there was no 
denying it — and her colour changed withal. 

"I have not forgotten it," she said, in a very 
low, quiet voice. 
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There was no time for more; for just then 
Nina's partner returned^ and Kendall fell back. 
He had tact enough to know that, if he had 
gained any advantage^ now was not the time to 
press it. 

**rve made her answer me," he muttered; 
"that's one point scored; and IVe got over my 
d — d shamefftcedness — ^that's another." 

And he went home better pleased with the 
world in general, and himself in particular, than 
he had felt for a long while past. 

Howsoever sanguine may have been the expec* 
tation that Horace founded on this incident, he 
certainly was not prepared for a note that reached 
him by post the very next morning. It contained 
one sentence only* 

" Ifyoub can call at Nithsdale House this after* 
noon, between two and three, I shall he glad to se6 
you.** 

He turned the note over and over, as if he 
were not sure that he read aright. There was 
no mistake about the handwriting — he could 
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swear to that anywhere. Why, her last letter — 
it was an odd coincidence, certainly — ^had reached 
him under precisely similar circumstances of 
place and hour. He fell into a hurly-burly of 
thought, quite bewildering. 

What could be the meaning of this sudden 
relenting? Was it possible that the cold in- 
different deme^our had only been a mask, whilst 
the wilful passionate heart was still more than 

half his own, and that Nina had only waited for 
a chance of being reconciled ? Very possible, 

certainly. He would have preferred seeing a 
little more emotion when he accosted her yester- 
day ; but then she had always wonderful self- 
command, and plenty of pride, too. Doubtless, 
even now, much special pleading would be needed 
to banish her bovderie. If he could get her alone 
for a clear half-hour, he had no fear of failing 
here. Of course, she meant to see him alone ; 
but why at Nithsdale House? Perhaps it was 
the safest — the only safe place after all. Their 
last rendezvous in the open air had not come off 
so successfully, as to tempt her to risk another 
VOL. in. p 
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such. Perhaps she had enlisted her sister on 
her side : there was no telling. Everybody said 
the Countess was a paragon of good -nature — 
though he himself could never quite see it — and 
if matters were once put straight again, they 
would run more smoothly than ever. Finally, 
he came to the conclusion that Horace Kendall 
was a very fascinating person, and fully deserved 
all the luck that could befall him — only hence- 
forth, he must throw no chance away. He spent 
the rest of the morning in deciding on the line 
of argument that he meant to adopt; and he 
had got it tolerably well cut and dried when 
he started to keep the appointment* 

Despite all this, he did not feel quite so satis- 
fied as he stood under the portico of Nithsdale 
House ; and, as he mounted the great staircase, 
his confidence oozed out, much after the fashion 
of Mr. Acre's courage; so that he came into Nina's 
presence in rather a modest and humble &ame of 
mind. She was waiting for him — alone, as he 
•had expected — in the first and smallest of the 
four reception-rooms that occupied ilearly the 
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whole of that floor ; and the folding-doors leading 
into the next apartment were closed. 

She rose up as he entered, saying, 

" You are very punctual. I am glad you 
have come." 

But her hand was not stretched forth to 
welcome him: it only pointed to a chair, close 
to the sofa on which she had been sitting. It 
was not quite the greeting he had reckoned on ; 
and, somehow, the programme did not look quite 
so easy as it had done three hours ago. As he 
sat down, he began to speak hastily — as if a&aid 
that, if he hesitated, his nerve, or memory, or both 
might fail. 

" Could I do otherwise than come ? Cannot 
you fancy how I have longed for this interview ; 
and how I had hoped, almost against hope, that 
I should hear you say you forgave me ? I was 
in utter despair last year — despair of ever being 
able to come near you again ; and half-mad with 
anger too. You would not wonder, if you had 
heard the words Lord Daventry said to me that 
morning. K it had not been for this, it would 
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never have happened. You must know that my heart 
had nothing to say to that unlucky engagement." 

If her colour had only changed, or if her lip 
had trembled ever so slightly, or if her eyes had 
flashed, even in anger ! But cheek, and lip, and 
eye, were steady as steel. 

"I have nothing to forgive," she answered. 
"There is no use in forgiving dead people or 
things, I have always heard ; and our past is dead 
long ago. You gave me a sharp lesson, and it 
has not been lost on me — that's all. If it pleases 
you to give papa the credit of all that was said 
or done after that morning — ^very soon after, too — 
I daresay he would be content to take it. I don't 
want to hear about your engagement. I was sorry 
— ^yes, really sorry — for your sake, and, still more, 
for hers, that it ended so terribly. It was for 
quite another reason that I asked you to come 
here to-day." 

Was this quiet, self-possessed woman the 
same Nina Marston who used to flush and flutter 
under his glance, and shrink before a sharp word? 
Kendall was bewildered. 
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" Then what was the reason ?" 

"It is soon told. You spoke of a letter of 
mine yesterday. I suppose you have it still — and 
there was an armlet too." 

As his golden visions vanished faster and 
faster, his face hegan to lower. 

" So that's your game, my lady" — ^he said to 
himself — "to get everything hack that could 
compromise you, and then to drop me quietly. 
Not a had game either ; hut I'll spoil it yet." 

Nevertheless, he answered in his silkiest voice. 

"Yes, I have it safe; and the armlet too — 
and every line you ever wrote, and every flower 
you ever gave me. Is it likely I should ever part 
with, or destroy, anything that links me to you ?" 

" I don't know ahout it's heing likely. I only 
know that I sent for you here for the one purpose 
of asking you to give me hack — everything." 

His eyes grew cunning and malignant, and his 
tone almost openly defiant. 

" I will not part with a scrap of paper, or a rose- 
leaf — ^to say nothing of the armlet — while I live." 

She did not seem a whit vexed or surprised : 
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indeed, she scarcely repressed an evident incli- 
nation to smile. 

"You can keep the flowers, if you have a 
fancy for relics. It's the other things I am 
anxious about — really anxious, I don't mind 
confessing it ; or I should not have sought this 
interview. But I never quite expected that you 
would give them back-— for nothing. I know 
exactly how often I wrote to you ; and, as you 
have kept every scrap, there should be no diflOi- 
culty about the letters. They can't be worth 
much to you. Now to me — ^with the armlet, of 
course — they would be worth just 500Z. Will 
you sell them ?" 

Horace Kendall, as you know, was not trou- 
bled with many of the finer feelings that hamper 
some people in their pursuit of substantial ad- 
vantages; but he sprang up from his seat now, 
with his cheeks all aflame, as if a buffet had 
'lighted on them suddenly. 

" Did you send for me here to insult me ?" he 
stammered. " It was base — cruel — ^unwomanly." 

She smiled outright now. 
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"I thought we had quite done with thea- 
tricals. Pray don't excite yourself unnecessarily.. 
It is only a question of buying and selling. 
There is no insult in a fair proposal. If you 
won't accept my terms, I am sorry for it. I'm 
a&aid I can't raise them." 

If wishes could wither, or kill, GwendoKne 
Marston's tenure of life and beauty would have 
been slight indeed, just then. After the first 
passionate outbreak, Kendall had cooled down 
almost instantly; but his sneer was worse to 
look upon than his scowl. 

"You are magnificent in your offers, at all 
events. It's rather an expensive whim, this last 
one of yours. [Since when have you become a 
millionaire ?" 

" Ah ! you doubt my power of performing 
what I promised ? Well, you have a perfect 
right to do 80,^ and ought to be satisfied." 

Before he was aware of her intent, she had 
crossed tha roona with her swift springy step, 
and opened the folding-doors, beckoning to some* 
one within. The someone was no other than 
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the master of the house himself. Now Lord 
Nithsdale was not only very kind-hearted and 
easy-tempered by nature, but showed it in all 
his bearing towards his fellow-men. Even on 
the Bench he had a way — as we have hinted 
before — of looking at criminals, when it was 
not a case of personal violence, much more com- 
passionately and encouragingly than was becom- 
ing in a Chairman of Quarter Sessions. Perhaps 
not twice before in all his life had such an 
expression been seen on his honest, homely face 
as it wore when he came forward now, taking 
no sort of notice of Horace's nervous salutation. 

"Hugh" — ^Lady Gwendoline said — "I want 
you to convince Mr. Kendall, that the money 
we have been speaking of will be forthcoming." 

The Earl nodded to her kindly ; but when 
he addressed himself to his visitor, John of 
Somerset himself could not have quarrelled with 
the affability of his manner. 

"You can scarcely suppose," he said, "that 
this interview would have been allowed to have 
taken place here, unless Lady Gwendoline Mar- 
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ston had previously consulted me^ and unless I 
had approved of its object. Why she took me, in- 
stead of Lady Daventry, into her confidence, con- 
cerns no one but ourselves. I decline, also, to 
discuss, for one moment, the circumstances under 
which these letters and other matters came into 
your hands. It is sufficient to assume, that Lady 
Gwendoline desires to get possession of them 
— of everything — and that she is prepared to pay 
a fair price for so doing. My guarantee will pro- 
bably be satisfactory ; besides, I have my cheque- 
book here. It is for you to say, whether you 
accede to our terms, or not. They will not be 
altered ; but you can take time to consider them, 
of course." 

Horace was almost choked by disappointment 
and rage ; but his very passion gave him strength 
that he might otherwise have lacked, to make 
an attempt at self-assertion. 

*'I don't want an instant to consider," he 
answered, with great heat. " After the words that 
have been said here, I should despise myself if 
I kept one thing that could remind me of Lady 
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Gwendoline Marston. All that pertains to her 
shall be returned within the hour, and without 
a bribe. I trust that you will both some day 
repent this insult — utterly uncalled for and im- 
possible to resent — ^that you have thought fit to 
put upon me." 

And so Horace Kendall made his exit &om this 
our stage — not so clumsily after all^ if he did not 
precisely strut off with an air. Let us hope that 
his smaU audience did not begrudge him his 
little effect. Lord Nithsdale watched him de« 
part, with a queer expression of dislike, dashed with 
^mriosity, such as might suit an entomologist 
who had just lighted on some rare but revolting 
specimen. As the door closed, he turned to Nina. 

" That's well got rid of, at all events. We'll 
send the cheque directly we get your packet. 
It won't be returned, you'll see.'* 

She tried to smile up in his face, and to 
murmur a few words of thanks ; but it was a 
fidlure. And then Gwendoline Miaxston did what, 
under the circumstances, was perhaps the last thing 
you would have expected of her — she sat down, and 




Ijegan to cxy bitterly. But her tears were dry- 
long before the packet arrived, tbougb it came 
panctnally enough ; and the messenger took back 
an enyelope containing a slip of that plain gray 
paper, which on certain occasions is apt, more 
than the most perfect picture, to wake "the de- 
sire of the eye." 

Horace Kendall cursed the giver freely, as 
he crumpled the cheque in his hot fingers ; but he 
took special care not to tear or destroy it; and 
he would perhaps have been infinitely discon- 
certed, if the envelope had contained a less prac- 
tical proof that he had been right in trusting 
to the other side's liberality. The 500Z., in fi- 
gures, looked fair and round; and the subsidy 
would help materially to clear off a crop of ill 
weeds in the shape of debt. Why should he 
trouble himself to be generous to utter strangers 
— such as all connected with the Marston name 
must henceforth be to him ? If his feelings had 
been hurt — cruelly hurt — there was the more 
reason for golden salve. In fine, he pocketed the 
cheque ; and cashed it without delay. 
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When Gwendoline Marston that night in her 
prayers thanked God that she was free — quite 
free — she had as ample cause for gratitude,^as 
ever had woman— be she maid, wife, or widow- 
since Eye's first orison. 



CHAPTER V. 

If a man overborne by any grief or pain — ^not the 
more endurable because no outward symptoms 
can be discerned — should go forth into a crowd 
to seek for solace^ the chances are^ that he will 
return in a more discontented frame of mind than 
that in which he set out — simply from realising 
the fact, how infinitely little his own sufferings 
affect the rest of the world at its work or play. 
It seems very hard ; and it seems quite as much 
so to those who would repel rather than solicit 
verbal condolement^ as to the tenderer natures 
who are not too proud to be pitied or petted. 
Yet there is less reason in this than in most 
human repinings : we might just as well expect 
a darkening on the face of Nature, when our own 
mood is gloomy, as on the face of Society. The 
children may complain to their fellows that these 
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liaye not danced to their piping, nor wept to their 
mourning ; but we whose beards are grown if not 
grizzled, ought at least to have learned this lesson 
— that it is not in the market-place we must 
look for sympathy to lighten the burden, or 
increase the joyaunce of our day. 

Suppose that, spent with hard struggling for 
life, we stand on a sinking ship — why should it 
disquiet our Mends ashore, who, if a blast 
shriller than common should roar round the 
gable, will only mutter, ''A wild night," and 
then finish their wine with a keener zest; or 
our warier comrades who, ere this, have found 
safe anchorage under the lee of the black headland 
we shall neyer weather ? Still more, how can it 
concern the sea-folk down yonder ? A fiercer storm 
than that in which we are labouring would not 
trouble the silence and rest, 

Where there is neither moon nor star, 

But the waves make music above them afar — 

Low thander and light in the magic night. 

Nay, if all tales are true, nothing that once 
was flesh and blood sinks far below the central 
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deeps; and there is no fear lest the mermaiden 
at her play should be frighted by any such ugly 
sight as the corpse of a drowned man. 

So the business and pleasure of this season 
went on, just as if no story could have been 
vmtten about anyone in particular concerned 
therein. It was a summer, to be sure, some- 
what fruitful of misfortune. There was terribly 
heavy plunging east ad well as west of Temple 
Bar ; and certain disasters caused the most care^^ 
less of passers-by to stop for a second to listen 
to the Crash and watch the ruin. But when 
merchant-princes met^ haggard and careworn, in 
conclave, to discuss whether for the general 
credit's sake, it were not better to avert some^ 
great house's downfall by private sacrifices — not 
only of money, but of principle; for the very 
indulgence verged on a compromise of crime—* 
the layers at the Comer were not less busy^ 
or the backers less bold. And when the heir to 
a great name and fair estate was found with a 
bullet through his heart after the St. Maur 
handicap was won by a dead outsider, the event 
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was scarcely mentioned on Change, and was in- 
stantly forgotten in the hubbub of the announce- 
ment that Gacus and Go. had failed. 

Without this preamble, you would probably 
have inferred that the drama in which the Bam- 
says bore principal parts attracted no sort of 
public attention : nevertheless the plot thickened 
daily, simply because it was evident to any who 
cared to watch it, that the last scene must be 
played out ere long. 

The Brancepeths came to town rather later 
than usual ; but within an hour of their arrival 
La Beine was sitting with Blanche. The change 
in her friend's appearance that she had noticed 
at Christmas struck her much more forcibly now 
— so forcibly that she forgot all her prudent doc- 
trines of non-interference, and freed her soul 
abruptly. 

"It's no use, Blanche: I daresay I shall only 
make matters worse ; but I can't be a hypocrite 
any longer. It is being a hypocrite, to keep on 
pretending to think there's nothing the matter, 
when you are fretting yourself to death under 
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one's eyes ; and to pretend, too, that I don't know 
what's wrong. Won't you let me talk to you 
about it at all events, and make sure that I can't 
help you in any possible way ? How I do wish 
I could !" 

Lady Laura had nestled down on a low foot- 
stool, close to the sofa on which Mrs. Eamsay was 
lying ; and, as in her eagerness she pressed the 
other's hand, she felt it grow cold and tremble. 
Nevertheless Blanche's face lighted up a little. 

"Yes, I don't mind talking about it — noWy 
Queenie. Do you remember one afternoon in 
Craven Square, when you wished me happy, and 
promised that if I ever confessed to you it was 
otherwise, you wouldn't answer with — * I told you 
how it would be' ? You'll keep that promise, dear, 
I know. You wouldn't be harder on me than 
Oswald Gauntlet; he has never reminded me of 
his warning — he did warn me before it was too 
late ; perhaps you guessed that — and I have hurt 
him more than I vexed you." 

*'Hard on you?" Laura broke in, "I didn't 
think anyone could be — till lately. Even now, I 
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don't believe your husband realises the harm that 
has been done and is doing. Men, under certain 
circumstances, are so awfully blind ; even when 
they don't shut their eyes wilfully. Would you 
mind my speaking to him — ^I don't mean scolding, 
but speaking — ^I'm not the least bit afraid ?" 

The other raised herself on her arm, with an 
eagerness closely resembling terror. 

'* Don't dream of such a thing, Queenie. I 
Wouldn't have you do it for the world. You 
cannot possibly do any good ; and you might 
do more harm than you can imagine. You 
don't know Mark, or such an idea would never 
have entered your head." 

La Heine's &ce expressed, pretty plainly, that 
a superficial acquaintance with Mark Bamsay's 
character was as much as she cared for ; but she 
nodded, and seemed in nowise disconcerted at 
finding her first suggestion unfavourably received. 

*'Do you think I might speak to — anyone 
else ?" she said after a slight pause. 

There was no need of an interpreter between 
Ihose two. Blanche knew perfectly whom ^^any- 
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0B& elsQ** meant; and ker face aetually flushed 
as she answered : 

'* 0, Queenie, that would be worse than all \ 
I never had much proper pride, as they call it. 
I would go down on my knees this moiaent, to 
win from Mark one of the old kind looks and 
words. But to her — ! If I heard that interces- 
sion had been made for me there, I should die 
q{ the shame." 

Lady Laura bit her lip. It was not so much 
the rejection of her good offices, as the consciou3'* 
ness of her own inefficiency, that chafed her. 

"I don't think I should have exactly inter- 
ceded : there are so many ways of putting things. 
But perhaps you're right, dear. I'm too much 
of a bhmderer to be trusted. Is there nothing 
— absolutely nothing — ^I can do ? It's so provok- 
ing to be useless and helpless." 

'' You can do a great deal," Blanche said, as 
she laid her cheek against the other's shoulder. 
*^You can come and sit with me when you've 
nothing better to do. I'm not the least like 
an invalid: but somehow I've got so dreadfully 
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indolent lately, that every afternoon, when I've 
heen out for about an hour, I always want to creep 
hack here : then, if I rest till dinner-time, I get 
through the evening tolerably weU." 

** Not an invalid ?" the other interrupted im- 
patiently. "I wonder what your doctor would 
call you. I suppose you've gone through the 
form of seeing one by this time ?" 

" Indeed I have," Blanche replied, with her 
faint smile. " Oswald Gauntlet made such a 
point of it the first time he called, and he behaved 
so wonderfully weU altogether, that I couldn't 
refuse him. And a very nice — ^motherly person 
I was going to say — that same Dr. Swinton is. 
He's a wonderful reputation, and yet I don't 
exactly believe in him: but his medicines are 
quite delicious; and he's a voice like an elderly 
turtle-dove. You can't think how soothing it 
is, to hear him cooing away close to your ear. 
I always feel sleepy after he's gone." 

"Well, but what does he say is the matter 
with you ?" Lady Laura persisted. " He must have 
iven a rational opinion at some time or another." 
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^^It's something about a sluggish action of 
the heart," Blanche said placidly. "I'm sure 
I don't know what that means; I should haye 
thought that mine went fast enough, sometimes — 
Hot always — to satisfy anybody." 

*' And what does he tell you to do, or not to 
do?" 

"I'm never to overtire myself, and to be 
amused as much as possible without being ex- 
cited, and to eat everything I can fancy. Not a 
hard regimen, is it? And then he says I shall 
be well very soon. Queenie dear" — here her 
voice sank, but did not tremble in the least — 
" I think the doctor's right; I believe I shall be 
well — ^very soon." 

For a minute or two after that Laura Brance- 
peth saw all things through a mist, darkly. She 
did not trust herself to speak of these things 
further that day ; and it was long before she had 
courage to broach the subject again. 

If Major Gaxmtlet did not fulfil his threat 
of coming too often, and never over-stayed his 
welcome, it was not for want of making the ex* 
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periment. As yet he had nGv&t enootmt^red 
Hark Bamsay in his own house. Twice or 
thriee th^ met casually in society ; and, on one 
of these occasions, Mark said a few polite words 
about the cheering effects of the other's visits on 
Blanche's spirits. 

"I can always tell when you have been there/* 
he concluded.. 

It did not seem to strike him that he himself 
had any business " there ;" or that he was ex- 
pected to do anything towards lightening his 
wifjB's depression — though he ignored it no longer. 

Oswald felt much as Laura Brancepeth had 
done under like circumstances; and, as man talking 
to man, he found it even more difficult to frame 
Ms answer fittingly. It seemed almost intoler- 
able to accept the cool careless words of com- 
pliment from the author of all the mischief that 
iiad been done, and never could be undone ; and 
to be conscious the while that the speaker was 
deliberately i;rampling under foot a gift that, to 
l^at other, seemed priceless. He did contrive 
to mtitter scone meaningless commonplaces ; but 



thenceiforth, he gave Mark no chance of airing hid 
courtesy. 

Before any of the events recorded in the last 
two chapters occurred, AKce Irving had ceased to 
be the Bamsays' gaest, and had gone back to 
keep house for her fether, who had returned 
somewhat sooner from Paris than was expected. 
During her visit not a word worthy the recording 
passed between her and Blanche. The genile 
deference to her hostess and utter absence of 
self-assertion which had marked the girl's de- 
meanour in the later days at Kenlis were still 
unaltered ; and her bearing towards Mark — in the 
presence of a third person at least— was quite 
faultless. Their sayings or doings, en champ 
clo8, shall have no place in this story. A few- 
even if they have not made novelettes their chief 
study — ^will be able to fill up the blank page ; and 
to others let it remain a tabula rasa. Licit and 
lawful love-making, perhaps, is not often brilliant 
in reality; and not many would have patience to 
read through one chapter thereof reported "ver^ 
ha/tim: yet it is honest bread at all events, if 
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it be somewhat stale and flavonrless. There is 
little of the wholesome leaven in such converse 
as was likely to pass betwixt Blanche Bamsay's 
husband and Alexander Irving's daughter. 

That some such mutual understanding as has 
been hinted at above — ^not the less definite, per- 
haps, because it had never been written down or 
outspoken — subsisted between them, is certain. 
Doubtless, Alice had grounds for reckoning on 
speedy promotion, in the event of a death-vacancy. 

Now you will be good enough to remember, 
that in one of our opening chapters it was set 
down that Ramsay was as far removed from my 
own personal idea of a hero as it is well possible 
to conceive. Howsoever austerely he may be 
judged, it is not his biographer who will plead 
extenuating circumstances, or take exception to 
the verdict. Nevertheless, I should like you to 
realise that it is a man — ^perverted and depraved 
as you will, but still a man, and not a monster — 
here described. It may seem to some almost 
preposterous that such a compact should exist 
6t all — ^much less before the ink in the marriage- 
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lines of one of the parties thereto had had time 
to fade. But as to the fact^ I fear one would not 
have to search far through modem annals to find 
its parallel ; and^ if witnesses were to be called as 
to the mere probability^ more than one name not 
yet erased from visiting-lists, would be found on the 
subpoena. As to the time — Well, there are other 
ways of reckoning this than by the pendulum. 

There is a weird old German story that tells 
how a student once sold himself to the Tempter, 
for a price, in which length of days was a chief 
item. How the rest of the juggle was wrought 
out matters not ; but this part of the bargain the 
Fiend evaded by causing his victim every now and 
then to fall into a trance, which lasted for years 
instead of hours, in some desert place ; so that 
the dupe reached the extremest limit of man's 
existence, before he had lived half its span. 

My brother, it might happen to you or to me 
— for it has happened to our betters — ^without 
having given bond to Sathanas, on awaking &om 
a lethargy or a dream, which seemed only to en- 
dure a few seconds' space, to find all around us 
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bairen and lonely^ ii,nd OTUselves wnnkled and 
trithered and grej. 

Yet it is certain, that Irving had not 
been wrong in the confidence that he reposed 
in his daughter— if a calculation, evil and base 
B4i the best, be worthy of the name. However 
closely Alice may have walked to the yerge of 
crime, she assuredly had not Mtherto forfeited 
the right to boast that she conld take very good 
eare of herself. Mark had no doubt won from 
jier more than any honest man has a right to eX" 
pect firom a woman who cannot bear his name ; 
but he was still more than half baffled by a steady 
^resistance such as he had seldom or never before 
encountered. In this, perhaps as much as in 
anything else, lay the secret of his being so be- 
witched as he had avowed himself to Alsager. It 
was in his nature to wait for ever, rather than 
abandon an object on which he had earnestly 
fixed his desire : but the struggle and strife told 
on him outwardly^ and, had you perused his face 
narrowly, you would have found divers lines 
and hollows that were not there last autumn. 
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Blanche's bearing towards her guest was per* 
feet, too^ in its way. She no longer affected cor* 
diality; but in the minutest observances of all 
courtesy she never failed. The state of her 
health was quite sufficient excuse for her not 
chaperoning Alice abroad^ — even if the latter^'dur* 
ing her father's absence^ had not declined almost 
all invitations. Though the visit had been sug* 
gested by Blanche herself^ Captain Irving's retun^ 
was doubtless a relief; and on the day of Alice's 
departure, she felt as if a painful strain had been 
relaxed, and quite enjoyed the reaction. 

During Miss Irving's stay Anstruther only 
^csHei once at the Bamsays', and twice excused 
himself from dining there. Upon the single oc* 
casion when they met, after their first greetings 
he scarcely seemed to notice Alice's presence : only 
once, just before he rose to take leave, he glanced 
at her askance. B[is back was turned to Mrs. 
Eamsay, and Alice's face was averted for a mo- 
ment; else, perhaps, one or both might hava 
been startled— if not warned— by the malevolent 
meaning of his eyes. 
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Anstmther had fsdlen mnch into his old 
habits again; and now not a morning passed 
without his spending two honrs at least in his 
laboratoij. The only difference was, that now, 
as a mle, he preferred to work alone ; whereas 
before he had usually been assisted by his ser- 
YBut, Henry Prescott by name. The man was 
neat-handed and intelligent; and, besides^ had a 
natural fancy for chemistry — so much so that he 
was inclined to grumble at his services being now 
so often dispensed with. Also Anstmther had 
resumed his regular attendance at the Orion. 
He had tried his strength at piquet against Irv- 
ing several times before the other went to Paris, 
and successfully ; though the skill was so nearly 
balanced that there was no question of '* a lesson'' 
on either side. 

When Mrs. Bamsay was left alone again, 
Anstmther found his way to her house much 
oftener ; though his visits were still scarcely fre- 
quent enough for intimacy, and their conversation 
never touched upon anything more interesting 
than the ordinary topics of the day. He was not 
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a brilliant talker, certainly ; but there i^as a dry 
shrewdness about his remarks that not seldom 
made Blanche smile ; and before Gauntlet appeared 
he was perhaps about the most welcome of her 
visitors. Afterwards things were altered. Of 
course the two men were bound to meet before 
long. On Oswald's third visit, he found the chair 
by Blanche's sofa already occupied by Mr. Anstru- 
ther. The latter did not take his leave imme- 
diately ; but he moved from his place at once, as 
though aware that the new-comer had a better 
right to it, and was unusually silent during the 
remainder of his stay. More than once, when he 
thought he was unobserved, his eyes peered ear- 
nestly from under their shaggy brows into the 
martial face over against him ; but there was no 
malevolence in them now — only a kind of wistful 
curiosity. And as he so gazed, the outlines of 
a story came upon him clear out of the shadow. 

" Ay, you love her dearly," he thought within 
himself; " and you have loved her for half your 
life, I daresay — and what have you got for it ? A 
few sunnier smiles, and a few softer speeches than 



CHAPTEE VI. 

Captain iRYrNa's winter campaign in town 
stretched into the summer. Ton may guess that 
it was both pleasant and profitable ; or it would 
not have been so prolonged. He had a good deal 

more than held his own at the Orion. Besides 
Blanchemayne^ who took his punishment like a 
glutton, and one other, few cared to measure their 
strength against the smooth, smiling champion, 
who seemed to have chained Fortxme to his chair. 
The second exception was George Anstruther; 
and this adversary, after a whUe, Irving became 
not over eager to engage. He was not precisely 
ajfraid, either of the other's skill or luck, albeit 
he recognised both ; and — ^being superstitious, like 
all thorough-paced gamblers — ^was rather troubled 
by a presentiment that he was fighting against 
heavier metal. But this was not all. He had an 
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absolute dislike to sitting opposite the cold judi- 
cial eyes, that, whilst they dwelt on his own face, 
seemed to be searching for something of deeper 
import than points or sequences. Somehow he 
felt certain that this man, for some reason utterly 
inexplicable, bore him a grudge ; and Alexander 
Irving — ^who throughout his life, had set at 
naught enmities howsoever well deserved — ^was 
strangely disquieted by this fancied animosity. 
From one cause or another, he never played quite 
up to his game against Anstruther, and this in 
itself chafed him sharply. When a glimmer of 
the truth crossed his mind, it was unheeded. 
Even if he had suspected that Anstruther once 
admired, or even loved, Blanche Eamsay — and he 
had long since admitted the utter improbability of 
the hypothesis — ^he would never have suspected 
him of partisanship now. 

*' He must have got hold of one of those cursed 
stories, I suppose," he said to himself. " That's 
what makes him look so queer." 

Indeed, there were stories enough and to 
VOL. in. H 
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qfsre abroad^ relating to Captain Imng's yonth 
and manhood, that might have accounted for peo- 
ple — ^not spedally scrupulous or sensitive — ^look- 
ing on him rather queerly. However, in spite of 
occasional hitches and checks, the sojourn in town 
turned out anything but an extravagance; and 
others, beside Mark Bamsay, contributed to the£ree 
maintenance throughout the winter and spring of 
father and daughter. So satisfied was Irving with 
the result, that he thought he would let weU 
alone. His wary eye had detected divers indica- 
tions lately of a turn in his luck, and he resolved 
to be beforehand with it. 

One morning at breakfast, without any pre- 
vious notice of his intention, he bade Alice be 
ready to return to Drumour the following week. 
She received the announcement with perfect indif- 
ference; and when her father asked her with a 
sort of lazy curiosity, *' Are you glad or sorry 
to go ?" it seemed as if she were speaking truth, 
when she answered, "Well, I hardly know. 
On ihe whole, perhaps, I'm glad. I'm beginning 
to get a little tired of the cohue, and of seeing 
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the same faces so often. Dramoar will be quite 
lovely just now." • 

" I suppose you will see some of the same faces 
again before loftg,'* Irving retorted, with a slight 
sneer ; " meanwhile you can be as pastoral as you 
please. I don't know about Drumour being 
lovely ; it certainly won't be lively : but a little 
lethargy will do neither of us anj harm." 

If Mark Bamsay was chagrined or surprised 
wlien he heard of the intended departure, he dis- 
sembled extremely well. When Blanche v^as told 
of it by Alice herself — Hiss Irving's conventional 
calls had never been interrupted — she was fein to 
turn her face away, lest it should betray her. She 

would scarcely have felt so exultant, had she 
guessed at certain arrangements that were made 
that same day : nor perhaps would Mark's equani- 
mity have seemed so Tery wonderful, to anyone 
cognisant thereof. 

The respite, whUe it lasted, was even greater 
than that which Blanche had enjoyed at Brance- 
peth ; but it lasted hardly so long. The Irvings 
might have been gone some ten days, when Mark 
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appeared in his wife's dressing-room one morning, 
whilst she was making an attempt at a late break- 
fast. He looked graver than usual, and frowned 
over some letters that he held. 

** How have you slept, Blanche ?*' he asked, 
just touching her brow with his lips, before he sat 
down in an arm-chair on the opposite side of the 
table to her couch. ** You look better this morn- 
ing." 

Even that careless caress made heir heart 
flutter and her cheek glow. 

*'I slept better; and I feel almost brilliant 
this morning : but what do those letters mean, 
Mark ? Nothing troublesome, I hope.'* 

"Nothing terrible; but decidedly troublesome. 
They seem to have a knack of getting matters into 
a tangle at Kenlis, and old Menzies has no head 
to unravel them. We shall have to change our 
factor soon ; I think he's getting past his work. 
Indeed, he almost confesses as much. It was a 
sort of anarchy in Sir Eobert's time ; and they don't 
relish the mildest form of regular government. 
It's a bore to be hampered with business when we 
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have a houseful ; and I should like to get everything 
straight before the shooting begins. Our term 
here expires on the last of July, you know ; but I 
must go down much sooner than that — indeed, I 
think of starting by the night mail to-morrow.'' 

The soft eyes rested on him more steadily 
than searchingly. It seemed rather as if she 
were beseeching him not to deceive her, than 
imputing to him any such intent. 

"It ia troublesome," she said, *'and so very 
sudden too. You know best what ought to be 
done, Mark, of course. I could not start g^uite 
80 soon as that; but there is nothing to keep 
me in town. I could join you next week — if 
you wished it." 

There was a piteous significance in those last 
words ; but Mark never noticed it. He was only 
too content to see his wife take things so quietly. 
He had counted on her submission ; but scarcely 
on such a placid acquiescence. 

."If I wished it!" he answered quite cordially. 
" Of course I wish it. The sooner you can come 
the better, Blanche : Kenlia is much too large 
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and eerie a place to maka a comfortable heimit- 
age ; and I Sbjicj the change will do you good. 
You certainly want bracing." 

"Bracing." Yes! she did want it cruelly; 
but it was of a kind that never came on the 
wings of the purest iHreeze that ever rustled 
through heather. Some such fancy crossed 
Blanche's mind ; yet^ under the gleam of kindli- 
ness in Mark's manner, her face brightened. 

"I have no trouble with household matters, 
so my preparations will be soon made/' she said. 
"I don't know whether the changa will do me 
good; but I shall like it. Town isn't lively, 
when one only sees one's Mends at home. By 
the bye — talking about one's friends — ^have you 
settled who are to be asked to Kenlis in August ?" 

"No: I have left that to you," he replied. 
^^At least, nearly so. Alsager's.is the only name 
I'll put down on my own account. It's no use 
counting on Yane. He'll be amongst the bufiGaloes 
about that time, from all I can hear. Blanche, 
I want you to^ understand that you'll please me 
best I^ inviting just the people that please you 
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best — neither less nor more; and there's no rea- 
son why they should wait for August. There's 
yery fair sea-trout fishing, and somehow ox other 
people are always amused at Eenlis, or seem to 
he amused, which comes to much the same thing. 
.Couldn't you persuade someone to escort you 
down ? There's Gauntlet, for instance : he can 
get what leave he lik^s. If he's no other en- 
gagement, I should think he would be charmed.*^" 
It was so seldom that Mark, of late, had 
shown any such solicitude for his wife's com- 
fort,, that the novelty ought to have gratified if 
it did not surprise her. And yet Blanche's 
heightened, colour sprang more from vexation 
than from any other cause. She could not help 
asking herself whether it was likely that, had the 
positions of the two men been reversed, Oswald 
would have dreamed of consigning her to the 
other's escort; and further, whether Mark him- 
Belf would have been so trustfully inclined, when 
he and she loitered under the Fontainebleau 
oaks. It was with a certain constraint she ans- 
wered : 
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*' I don't know what Major Gauntlet's engage- 
ments may be; bat I can easily ascertam^ and 
m ask him to take care of me as yon suggest. 
I daresay he will be glad to do so if he's free. 
He's one of the few people who like old friends 
better than new ones, and don't mind trouble. 
I should have asked you to have found room for 
him at Kenlis, in any case, this autumn. I should 
like the Brancepeths to come too, as soon as 
they can manage it. And, Mark, would you 
mind my inviting Mr. Anstruther? He's really 
been very good-natured in calling, and bringing 
me books, and in all sorts of ways. Though he 
declined last year, I think he'll accept this. I 
know he's not a favourite of yours : but he won't 
be much in your way; for he never shoots and 
keeps very early hours." 

''I beg your pardon," Mark returned coolly; 
"I have no sort of antipathy to Mr. Anstruther: 
indeed I rather admire him than otherwise. Judg- 
ing from the little I've seen at the Orion, his 
whist and piquet are of the first force. Besides, 
it'll be great sport to see him pitted against 
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Irving ; and a professor is an acquisition almost 
anywhere. Ask him, hy all means.*' 

After this they spoke only of domestic matters 
of no moment ; and Mark departed well satisfied 
with the manner and result of his interview. 
Blanche did not see him alone again till the 
following evening, when he dined early at home 
before starting by the north mail. 

Not many injured wives would have let slip 
such an opportunity of taJdng a deUnquent con- 
sort to task, were it ever so gently. But Blanche 
was not equal to remonstrance — much less to 
rebuke. There are weaknesses which are un- 
pardonable ; and hers was one of such, no doubt. 
If any excuse could be alleged for her supineniBss, 
it would lie in this. Not only, as was afore- 
said, did she hold her husband guiltless so far 
of absolute criminality; but a shrewder and 
bolder legalist than she would have been puzzled 
to frame definite articles of accusation against 
either him or his accomplice : the guarded de- 
meanour of both — if it did not save them from 
suspicion — ^made them nearly safe from impeach- 
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ment. Neglect, Blanche miglit certainly have 
complained of: but it is very hard to grapple 
with a negative ; and her mignonne hands were 
not formed to grapple with anything. K their 
tender clasp failed to detain the truant, she 
eould but fold them meekly, whilst she sat and 
pined. The wiles of light attack and simple 
ambushment, which had helped her only^ too 
e&ctually to achieve the conquests that she did 
not care to keep, had. failed her utterly^ here ; and 
when they so failed, she had no more science or 
energy in reserve. 

During the tete-a-tete dinner, though her eat- 
ing and drinking was the merest form, she seemed 
in better spirits than usual; and alluded onoe or 
twice to the people at Drumour, and the pro- 
bability of Mark's seeing them so soon, with per- 
fect composure — ^mentioning also, almost trium- 
phantly, that she had secured Oswald Gtiunt- 
let's escort for her journey in the following 
week. When it was time for Mark to depart, 
hfi came round to where his wife was sit- 
ting*. 
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" Well, good-bye, for the present, Bianchetta. 
Take care of yourself, and follow soon." 

And he meant to seal the adieu with just such 
a careless salute as that of yesterday. Perhaps, 
unknown to himself, his tone had softened; or 

ft 

perhaps the pet name, seldom if ever bestowed 
of laie, had its effect; but, as her husband stooped 
over her, Blanche tamed towards him, and hfir 
anns were wannd raund his neck, and his lips 
were drawn down ta hera, whilst she whispered^ 

" EosB m& once, dear — only once — ^in the old 
way»" 

iu grain, or- so of remorseful pity clogged,, just 
for fk second or two,, the smooth working of the 
well-ordered machine that; served Mark Bamsay 
&r a^hettct,, as ha did as ha was bidden. He did 
mxt grudge the caress,, nor seek to shortea it* 
If it was to be exchanged at all, it might well be 
prolonged.. 

Scarce a year since, those two were made one 
as firmly as Ood and. man could weld them ; and 
yet,^ through all the cycles to come, their Kps will 
naves ba^oinad again. 



CHAPTER Vn, 

Mb. Anstruther was the earliest arrival at Ken- 
iis ; for the Brancepeths could not move north- 
wards till after Goodwood, and Alsager was only 
expected on the eve of the Twelfth. Judging from 
his demeanour during the first days of his stay, 
the former personage was not likely to add much 
to the conviviality of the party. He never fished, 
or rode, or drove ; hut seemed to prefer a solitary 
ramble to any other diversion ; and when he sat 
down to piquet at Mark's special invitation, it 
was evidently more to please his host than from 
any special interest of his own in the game. He 
played, too, in an odd absent way — not nearly up 
to his proper form. There was a haggard look 
in his eyes; and more than once Blanche was 
struck by this when — ^with an instinctive feeling 
that she was being watched — she looked up and 
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met them. For the first time in their acquaint- 
ance, she was rather inclined to avoid than to 
seek a tete-a-tete with Mr. Anstruther ; and, for a 
week at least, there was little or no opportunity 
for such a thing. But one day — ^the day before 
the Brancepeths' arrival — it could not well be 
avoided. 

Mark had ridden out, as was his custom, alone 
immediately after breakfast; and Blanche had 
positively insisted on Major Gauntlet's profiting 
by a morning made for the destruction of sea-trout. 
She almost regretted her self-sacrifice — loss 
of Oswald's company for six hours was nothing 
short of this — ^when she saw that Anstruther did 
not seem inclined to start for his usual ramble; 
but loitered about like one whoibas no intention of 
stirring far afield. Watching him from her bou- 
doir-window, she felt certain that he was making 
up his mind to speak to her. 

" I wish he'd make it up quickly, and get it 
over," she said to herself, with something of her 
old petulance. 

And it was chiefly with a view to precipitate 
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matters that she left her own room, and esta- 
blished herself in the lihrary/which looked out 
npon the south terrace, where the gannt figure 
was still pacing np and down. She was not kept 
long in suspense ; she had scarcely settled her- 
self on her so£e^ when the door opened and An- 
struther entered. He had evidently not calcu- 
lated <m finding her — at least bo soon — tor he 
started, and half drew backwacd, and adyanced at 
last hesitatingly. 

^ I came to look for — ^for &e second Tohnne of 
Jmtedibiivian i2emains,"'he muttered. 

*^ That ponderous book !" Blanche answered. 
** Cfouldn't you put off poring over it till a rainy 
day ? This one's too delicious 1;o be wasted. I'm 
ashamed of sitting indoors myself; and, as it is, 
I think I shall creep round the garden before 
lunch." 

He sat down, resting his elbow on the table 
that stood betwixt them, and shading his eyes 
with his hand. 

" The book doesn't matter," he said absently; 
^' and I suppose the day » tempting. I've hardly 
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noticed it. I may as 'neH go out for my Tralk, 
after all. At any rate I won't inflict my com- 
pany npon yon much longer. Don't be compli- 
mentary, please. I know it isn't genial company 
at any time — ^less than ever now." 

**Wliy now?" Blanche inquired. "Are you 
beginning to suffer in the same way as you did 
last year?" 

'^Likely enough," he answered, with a gruff 
laugh. " Such things are apt to return, eren 
when we think we are rid of them— which I never 
did. Will you let me put my silments aside for 
the "present, and ask about yours? Perhaps I 
have kBs reason to say, ' Don't think me imperti- 
nent,' now, than when I put the question last. 
Yx>n haven't grown stronger since then." 

" Not stronger, certainly," Blanche said, with 
an iditempt at cheerfolness ; "but who knows 
what the Highland air will do for me?" 

The long bony fingers clasping his brow con- 
tracted a little. 

"It did you more harm than good la§t year, 
that same air. Mrs. Ramsay — ^I have given of- 
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fence often enongh in my life, by being rough 
and plain of speech. If I'm to be unluclqr again 
now, I can't help it. I mean what I say, and 
I never forget what I say. Perhaps you've 
guessed that I'm going to remind you of some- 
thing I said not mucli more than a year ago; 
when I interpreted the letters engraved on that 
trinket — you haven't got tired of it yet. I said, 
you may remember, that if you ever needed help, 
I should be ready to serve you in other ways 
than as adviser or trustee. I think you do need 
help now ; and — ^I am ready." 

Blanche looked at him in utter amazement. 
Could he possibly imagine that she — who to 
Laura Brancepeth had given only a half confidence; 
to Oswald Gauntlet none — would lay bare to 
George Anstruther the secret of her heart's bit- 
terness ? A grain more pride would have made 
her answer haughty. As it was, it was cold, 

" Thanks : you mean everything that is kind. 
But I cannot see how you can give me help ; and 
I don't know that I need any." 

The hand covering his face sank by degrees 
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till it rested on the table ; but the shaggy brows 
still shaded the downcast eyes. 

''You do not see — you do not know," he 
said* " I both see and know. I see that, if it 
were not for one shadow over your life, it might 
run on smoothly and brightly enough — ay! for 
years after I am dead and gone; and I know 
this shadow might be removed. There — ^I have 
not patience to speak in parables — ^Blanche Bam- 
say, would not the world look pleasanter if Alice 
Irving were out of it, or out of your way ?" 

Her nerves had never been very strong, and 
weakness and fretting had unstrung them so of 
late, that a very slight shock was enough to break 
them down. She was dreadfully frightened now. 
It was not that she had a suspicion of the real 
import of Anstruther's words : her only definite 
idea was that she had fallen on one of the cases 
of sudden and unaccountable insanity, of which 
she had read and heard, and was alone with a 
maniac. Looking up with this terror upon her 
she met his eyes — ^lifted now for the first time 
— gleaming with an eager malice. Blanche 
VOL. in. I 
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shrank back into the farthest corner of her 
sofa, with a smothered cry. She knew after- 
wards that she had answered quite quietly, and 
wondered to herseK; but, at the moment, she 
was scarcely conscious of what she said. 

" Don't talk in that strange way, or look at 
me so strangely. The world is well enough, with 
its lights and shadows as they are. I have no 
wish to alter them. If you speak like that again, 
I shall forget you are an old kind friend, and be 
very — ^very — angry." 

The effort almost exhausted her, and she 
broke down with a gasp and a sob. Anstruther 
saw at once the effect of his words — precisely 
the contrary of what he had intended — and his 
first impulse was to undo this. He swept his 
hand quickly across his eyes; when they met 
Blanche's again, the evil fire had died out of 
them, and they were colourless and cold. 

"Pray don't disturb yourself," he said in 
his most deliberate tones. "You have com- 
pletely misapprehended my meaning: but let 
that pass. My intrusion was quite unwarrant- 
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able, and I ask your pardon for it humbly. Til 
promise never to repeat the oflfence. It's suffi- 
cient for me to know that you don't think fit 
to trust me. I ought never to have expected 
Otherwise." 

The staid sobriety of his manner reassured 
her at once. " It was only his brusque awkward 
way of putting things, after all," she thought 
to herself. He had meant to console her — there 
could not be a doubt of it; only she did not 
want consolation &om that quarter. 

** There is no oflfence, "^ she said softly wheir 
her breath grew steady again. ^'I ought to be 
grateful to anyone who takes an interest in my^ 
happiness, or unhappiness ; and I am grateful,, 
believe me. But there are some things one 
does not talk about, even to oneself. The 
best way wlQ be to forget everything that 
has been said this morning. Will it not ?" 

And she held out her hand still trembling. 

"Much the best way," he answered as he 
put it to his Kps in a dull mechanical way. The 
life and heat that were there a few minutes ago 
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seemed utterly to have gone out of the man ; 
and as he rose up, his very limbs seemed to 
move stiffly. 

" It will be much the best so ; and now I'll 
go for my walk. I have done mischief enough 
for one day." 

So, without listening to a faint contradiction 
from Blanche, he departed. Though she called 
herself fool for having been frightened at all, for 
a good while after she was left alone she lay 
fluttering and quaking like one scarce awake from 
an ugly dream ; and it was with great difficulty 
that she repressed a temptation to indulge in 
a hearty crying fit. Such temptations were much 
too frequent of late, it must be owned. When 
she was a little recovered, she rang and ordered 
her pony carriage, and caused herself to be driven 
down to the nearest point to the trouting-ground. 
In truth the fishermen were found, so to speak, 
almost within hail. Mrs. Kamsay brought with 
her a much more elaborate lunch than had been 
carried out in the spare creel ; and the two con- 
sumed it in great comfort and amity — though 
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the lady's portion would scarcely have overfed 
a canary. 

Often and vividly in after-time will the memory 
of that scene recur to Oswald Gauntlet. If he 
should live till his ears wax dull, and his eyes 
dim, he will not forget the whisper of the 
birches overhead; or the glimmer of the loch 
through the sweeping boughs; or the velvet 
sheen on their moss carpet. No wonder, if they 
lingered there till the best of a perfect fishing 
day was wasted. And though the gruflf old 
keeper growled under his breath "It's a sair 
pity," it was probably more as a professional 
protest than because he thought the Sassenach's 
laziness unnatural. Perhaps before 

Grizzling hairs his brain had cleared, 

and before he had learned to value aright the 
" worth of a lass," Donald himself, at such a place 
and time, would scarcely have been more keen. 

When at last Mrs. Ramsay thought it was 
time to return, she did not aflfect to decline Os- 
wald's offer of escort. She had no mind to trust 
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herself alone at £enlis again. Nevertheless, she 
seemed quite to have shaken off her fright of the 
morning. Indeed, her companion flattered him- 
self that she was in rather hotter spirits ihan 
tonial; and there was not a trace of conscions- 
ness ahont her when she met George Anstmther 
at dinner. Neither in the latter's manner was 
there any visible alteration from his usual stiff 
formality. 

The Brancepeths arrived early on the follow- 
ing day ; and, as soon as she could get Laura to 
herself in her boudoir, Blanche confided to her as 
much as sh^ could recollect of the scene enacted 
in the library on the previous forenoon. La 
Reine was a good deal puzzled, it must be con- 
fessed ; though she would by no means allow that 
Blanche's terror had been anything but absurd. 

" I always fancied he was very fond of you, 
in a fatherly way. Not that I believe much in 
fatherly attachments. They are Tery much like 
cousinly ones — a delusion and a snare. I have 
no doubt he meant to entrap you into a confi- 
dence; only he mismanaged it rather climisily. 
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Ab for his going out of his mind, he's no more 
chance of doing that than yon or I, depend npon 
it. I don't admit that disKking Alice Irving — 
supposing he does dislike her — ^is any proof of 
Incipient insanity. If it were, more than one of 
ns will want the camisole before long. For my 
part, I think the world would get on capitally 
without her ; but my thoughts don't much affect 
the question, and 1 don't see that Mr. Anstruther^s 
do either. Lettres de cachet are out of fashion 
nowadays — ^I'm not sure that it's altogether a 
blessing— can he be thinking of makmg a raid 
on Drumour, and abducting her with the Btrong 
hand? Or stay — ^perhaps he meditates marrying 
her in due form and getting h^ out of our way 
legally. That would be something Kke self-devo- 
tion ; wouldn't it, dear ? Of course, he wouldn^t 
reckon — no man ever does — on a certain re- 
jection.'* 

Her reckless rattle was not altogether wifhottt 
a purpose; and it did indeed proToke Blanche Id 
Bmile. 

'^ I shall think you mad, Queenie/' she said^ 
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** if yon go on in that strain. As to what he 
meant, I haven't the slightest idea : nothing, very 
probably, except to show that he was sorry for 
me ; but — ^I didn't like his eyes." 

She shivered as she spoke the last words 
hesitatingly. 

" I don't suppose anyone admires them," the 
other returned composedly. " But he can't alter 
his eyes, any more than he can his nose, or chin, 
or any other feature in his face — and some eyes 
have a trick of scowling whenever they want to 
be expressive. It's not so clear to me that I've 
been talking such utter nonsense, after all. At 
any rate, Blanche, I won't have you torment 
yourself with any ridiculous fancies. I'm certain 
you look a shade better than when you left town. 
Oswald Gauntlet must have taken great care of 
you on the journey — and since. I really think I 
admire that man more than anyone I ever read 
of. It's so nice to see him with his gentle ways, 
and to remember that if he had his deserts, he 
would be covered with crosses. And, of course — 
like all true devotion — ^it is unrequited. Often 
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if I were to hold my tongue, he wouldn't know 
that I was in the room. It's very good of me 
never to have a jealous fit." 

"You're always good," Blanche said as she 
nestled closer to her friend,* " and so is he — ^you 
can hardly guess how good. Now let us talk of 
something else. You must have quantities to 
tell me. Begin about your Goodwood party." 



CHAPTEK Vm. 

** A BAB loofc-out/' flaid Vere Alsager, as he shut 
down his window with a shiver, betimes on fliB 
morning of the Twelfth ; referring, you will under- 
stand, not so much to the landscape as to the 
prospect of sport. The wracks of cloud were 
drifting in from seaward, broken here and there, 
but not brightened by. 

Dreary gleams above the moorland. 

By and by, perhaps, when the fractious wind 
had done moaning, blinding mist would drive 
the keenest homewards ; but, at present, there 
was not even this excuse for shirking. 

"We'll have the hill to ourselves, at all 
events," he muttered, rather sulkily, as he 
donned his frieze. ** There'll be no luncheon- 
foolery to-day." 
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13} was not ofben^ even in his thonghts, that 
Alsager did the gentler sex disconrtesy; but he 
was in a misogynlc — not to say misanthropic — 
mood that morning. The state of the weather 
did not altogether account for this. Yere had 
not yet succeeded in laughing himself out of 
the weakness of pitying Blanche Bamsay. The 
subject of their conversation on a certain morning 
that you wot of, had never since been broached 
b^wixt him and Mark, and the two, to all out- 
ward seeming, were just as good friends as ever : 
nevertheless, though he had received no notice 
to quit, or even a hint at Buch a thing, Vere 
had sought and {ocund fresh quarters. He had 
not as yet occupied them^ but it was understood 
that he would return to his old ones no more. 
On his arrival overnight, he had been very mu^ 
struck with the appearance of liis hostess. So 
tax from seeing any such improvement as Lady 
Laura had fancied, he detected a decisive change 
for the worse. Not only did Blanche took paler 
and thinner, but there was :a sort of transparency 
in her complexion — which evBn to an unprofes^ 
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sional eye is of evil augury — and it was evident 
that the slight duties of hospitality amongst 
intimates overtaxed her strength. 

From the sofa where Blanche reclined, listen- 
ing to, rather than sharing in, the low causerie 
carried on by Lady Laura and Gauntlet, Alsager's 
glance turned towards another comer of the same 
room, where Mark leaned over the back of Miss 
Irving's chair, commenting on, as it would seem, 
the contents of a portfolio of Highland photo- 
graphs that lay on her lap, Alice and her father 
had arrived the same day on a week's visit. 

Alsager, perhaps, spoke only the simple truth, 
when he said that he would not have chosen the 
girl for a model. But, if he had never been 
fascinated by her beauty, he had always fully re- 
cognised it — never more fully than now. As she 
sat so quiet and demure — ^rarely unveUing her 
dangerous eyes; still more rarely smiling with 
her rich ripe lips — ^the contrast with the pale, 
listless figure over yonder, was as striking as if 
she had seemed to exult insolently in her advan- 
tages. So it struck one at least of the spectators. 
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The cold cynic — not greatly changed perchance, 
in the main points, from the man whom all 
Florence cried shame upon years ago — ^was con- 
scious just then of a glow of honest, unselfish 
anger. Truly — though she had fared ill in other 
ways, and though it helped not a whit — this poor 
Blanche had the luck of awaking sympathy with 
her sorrows in the unlikeliest quarters. 

This is why the moroseness of Alsager's 
morning mood was not entirely to be attributed to 
a falling glass. Those whom he met at breakfast 
seemed scarcely in blither humour. There was 
only a quartette of them — ^all men, of course. 
No one in his senses, who had no business abroad, 
would have made acquaintance with such a day 
an hour earlier than usual. However, there was 
no talk of staying at home, or giving the weather 
chance of clearing. Nothing but rheumatism or 
Cimmerian darkness would have kept Mr. Brance- 
peth oflf the hill on the Twelfth. Mark, though 
he shrugged his shoulders very expressively, took 
the inevitable bore with his wonted coolness ; 
and a soaking more or less mattered Httle to 
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Gauntlet or Alsager. So they sallied out in 
pairs, as in the previous year. 

The sport was very much what might have 

ft 

•been expected, except that it lacked the excite- 
ment of finding the grouse wild. Even that, 
nuisance a& it is, would have been better than 
seeing them get up sulkily, and drop down 
wearily, as if impressed with a morbid suicidal 
idea that life was not worth flying far or fast 
for. On the whole, it was dreary work — uphill, 
in. more senses than one — and the gillies them- 
selves were rather glad when, as the several 
parties met for lunch, the thick white mist 
wreaths settled steadily down with such evident 
intention of holding the groimd till nightfall, 
that no one controverted Mark's suggestion that 
they had done enough for one day. As it was, 
if the corry beneath them had not been easy 
and straight travelling, they might have had 
some dijfficulty in groping their way down to 
the loch-side, and finrling the boats that were 
to ferry them back. 

Northern twilight comes late, as you know ^ 
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but on this afternoon, so far as the sun was 
concerned, it was a case of dead-reckoning; and 
bj six o'clock, anyone standing on the terrace 
at Kenlis, might have fancied he was looking • 
over the Thames in November — rather than over 
a Highland loch in August. If it was dark 
without, it was darker within doors — darkest of 
all, in a certain corridor, fkcing north, at the 
best of times but gloomily lighted by narrow . 
windows holding scarcely more glass than stone» 
Like all the rest of the house, it was comfort- 
ably carpeted, and the embrasures were all 
cushioned ; yet it was not a place where anybody 
would be likely to ling^. The family pictures 
lining the walls were not very enticing. No 
winsome dames or courtly cavaliers were to be 
found amongst them. These austere, hard-vis- 
aged worthies were evidently here in a sort of 
honourable banishment, instead of being actually 
buried in the lumber-roomia 

Nevertheless, the nortk corridor seemed to 
have certain attractions for certain people at cer- 
tain seasons. It was nearly half an hour since 
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Mark, passing through — quite accidentally, of 
course — ^had found Alice Irving sitting in one 
of the aforesaid embrasures. In that same spot 
the two still sat ; speaking but seldom, and when 
they spoke, seldom glancing at each other, but 
gazing out always on the mist and rain. At 
length, said Mark, after a steadier look in his 
companion's face than he had indulged in 
hitherto : 

"Is it my fancy, or is it this dreary half-light 
that, makes you look so pale, Alice ? You are not 
ill ? Your hand is like ice.*' 

The words were simple enough : just such as 
a man in all innocence might have spoken to any 
woman his familiar friend. They were quietly 
uttered too; and yet they breathed a tender 
anxiety which, had they been addressed to herself, 
would have made Blanche Ramsay's heart leap for 
joy. They wef e significant enough to Alice her- 
self; even without that other eloquence of the 
fingers twined in hers. 

She was not pale now; but she shivered as 
she replied : 
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" No ; I am not ill — ^perhaps I have caught 
a slight cold — or, perhaps, I have been moping 
till I have begun to stagnate, I wasn't brilliant 
when I came down this morning ; for I was stupid 
enough to have a bad dream last night, and not 
to forget it when I woke," 

*' A dream ?" said Mark, inquiringly. 

*' A dream, of course ; how should it be any* 
thing else ? I should like to tell it you, though; 
I thought i was here, in Kenlis ; in a part of 
the castle I had never seen. It was a gallery, 
something like this, only much — much — ^longer, 
and the walls, and ceiling, and floor were all of 
bare gray stone. I don't know how it was lighted, 
for there were no windows that I saw, and no lamps 
anywhere ; but it was not dark, or anything like 
dark ; for I could see the great door at the further 
end. I felt somehow that I had no business there, 
and had lost myself; but if I could only get to the 
door, and if it were unlocked, I should find my way 
easily enough. Though I tried to make haste, I 
could only creep along, and the door seemed to 

VOL. HI, K 
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grow further ojBfand smaller; but I got to it at last, 
and it was locked — fast locked — or I could not stir 
it. I was so frightened that I wanted to scream ; 
but I could only just whisper * Help !' Almost 
before I had spoken the word, I heard a rustle 
like the rustle of a woollen dress outside, and then 
a laugh — a low dreadful laugh* I wished — 0, how 
I wished ! — that I had let the door stay locked for 
ever, rather than have called the * Brown Lady' to 
open it. I knew it was she who bad laughed, before 
I saw, as th^ door swung ajar, the skirt of her dark 
robe. I fell forward on the flags, hiding my eyes 
in my hands, for somehow I felt they would be 
blighted if she looked upon my face ; but the next 
moment I knew she was bending over me, and I 
heard her laugh again, and say — don't think I am 
romancing; I can remember every syllable — 
' Ye've thought to save your bonnie face. Keek 
in the glass when ye rise.' It was the agony of 
fear that woke me then. At first, I lay panting 
and trembling — ^too thankful to find it was only 
a dream ; but, as my breath came back, I seemed 
to hear that same rustle of woollen stuff; and 
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then, my room-door closing, very stealthily. At 
first I was more frightened than ever, but then I 
said to myself, it was just tl^e sort of thing one 
would be likely to imagine after such a dream* 
Presently I took courage to draw the curtain and 
peep out. The door was fast shut, and every- 
thing-as far as I could see by the lampHghIr- 
exactly as Julie had lefb it ; and so she said, 
when I asked her the question this morning. It 
must have been a fancy, and a very foolish one 
too — not half enough to account for my bad spirits 
to-day. I have heard of people playing cruel 
tricks ; but this is the last place on earth where 
one would fear such a thing." 

" The very last," Mark answered, frowning. 
"There's not a man or woman here capable of a 
vulgar practical joke — even if they would risk the 
consequences. But how came you to dream of 
such horrors ? I was not aware that you had ever^ 
heard of that absurd legend, or that anyone — 
except an old crone or two — ^believed in it. How- 
ever, all things considered, I don't wonder at it. 
No; it must have been pure fancy; but what 
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with that and the dream, yoa may well look 
pale. It's been such a weary day for you, too, 
jny Alice," 

Her hand still rested in his, and she did not 
resist when he drew her closer to his side ; nor 
reprove him for those two last guilty words. She 
was in one of her reckless moods just then ; and 
something else, besides mere depression of spirits, 
had contributed to this. Alice was still sencd^ 
tive in her pride, if not in her conscience ; and 
Xiaura Brancepeth's cold civility had galled her 
all through that ^ day keenly. It was so seldom 
that La Beine Gaillarde kept anyone at a distance, 
that reserve on her part was more significant than 
rudeness would have been in such a woman as 
Lady Peverell. 

I 

'* Yes ; it was rather a dreary morning," she 
^aid with a sigh. " I'm very glad you were driven 
off the hill so soon ; papa hasn't shown to-day. 
You see there was no one at home I cared for 
much — or, what is perhaps more to the purpose, 
who cared for me." 

Mark smiled. He had seen enough of these 
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feminine reprisals to guess what Alice had suf- 
fered; and at whose hands she had suffered it. 

*' So they were not hospitable to you within 
doors. Now, who was in fault, I wonder?** 

She drew her hand away, though he would 
still have detained it — colouring deeply. 

" Not Mrs. Eamsay, you may be sure ; she's 
always much gentler and kinder than — ^than— I 
deserve." 

*' Then it was Lady Laura," Mark said, with 
a certain contempt. "Nobody ever minds what 
she says or thinks. She would not have been 
80 warlike if she had a flirtation of her own oil 
hand. But she takes after Cleopatra in more 
ways than in the swarthy cheeks and bold black 
eyes ; and now, I suppose 

It chafes her that she cannot bend 

One will ; nor tame and tutor with her eye 

That dull, cold-blooded gunner. 

Never mind, Alice; perhaps some day you'll 
choose your own company at Kenlis ; and then 
you needn't be troubled with people who don't 
care about you." 



M 
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She rose up quickly. 

*' Hush I you know I never like to hear you 
speak 80, and I like it less than ever to-day. It 
will bring bad luck, if nothing worse. Now I 
must go : IVe stayed too long. I should not 
like to be- missed downstairs." 

"When it's a question of proprieties, upstairs 
or downstairs, or in my lady's chamber, there's 
an end of all argument. It's a pity you have 
overstayed your time. Perhaps we had better 
have kept the hill, after all." 

She turned where she stood, and laid her 
hand on his arm ; looking up at him with such 
a softness in her changeful eyes as he had never 
seen there yet. 

*' Unjust— unkind !" 

That was all she said : then her head drooped 
lower and lower, till it rested on his shoulder. 
Mark's arm girt her waist ; and he too bent his 
head till his lips lighted op her brow and there 
abode. 

for Alice Irving; but, in settling her sentence. 
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certain tHings should be considered. That she 
had acted cruelly and basely in stealing — or in 
accepting, it matters not which — ^the treasure of 
another woman's life — more basely and cruelly 
still in founding hopes on that other's death — >■ 
no casuist could dispute: yet these hopes were 
Hot mercenary. To prevent her father's inter- 
ference, she had caused him to believe that a 
calculating- ambition — ^rather than blind impulse 
•^— had guided her hitherto: but it was not so; 
Had Mark been landless and nameless she would 
still have been tempted — sorely tempted — to 
follow him to the world's end. This unholy 
love of hers was as sincere, if it was not as 
abiding, as any that has been blessed at God's 
altar; and moreover, it* was her first love. 
Strange enough, was it not, that just the same 
miracle should have been wrought in her case 
as in Blanche Bamsay's, and that both should 
have been wrought by the same hand? And yet 
it was not so strange. We should know by this 
time that Detur digniori is about the last device 
that should be borne by celui qu*on aime. And 
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ihen remember what Alice's training liad been* 
She had had no mother since she conld lisp the 
tiame. Left to run wild in her own fashion, she 
had been kept ever since girlhood by her father's 
negUgence-if not by his wiU-always mthin the 
glow of the furnace of temptation. Perhaps she 
had fared better than many would have done, in 
escaping hitherto — as she had, in very truth, 
escaped — ^without any serious scar. If the smell 
of fire still clung to her garments, was it won- 
derful ? 

^ This girl had had wonderfully little happiness 
in her life; perhaps, with all her faults, rather 
less than her share — so little indeed, that some 
charitable Christians, if they knew all, might 
have held that her resting there contentedly was 
not absolutely an unpardonable sin. Becovering 
lier self-possession, she withdrew herself from 
the half-embrace, and moved swiftly away. Mark 
knew better than to attempt to detain her. 

When he was alone, he turned again, pressing 
.his forehead against the glass and his hand against 
the stone mullion, as though he wished by the 
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<5old contact to quiet the fever in his blood ; but 
.when, shortly after, he sauntered into the library 
where most of the others were assembled, you 
would have judged from the slightly bored ex- 
pression of his face, that he had just had an 
interview with his factor. They had a great 
deal of music that evening; and one way or 
other, everybody was so much engaged that a 
brief absence of Mr. Anstruther's was not noticed 
fcy any one of the party* He was not away more 
than a quarter of an hour, and returned just when 
Alice was beginning her last song. It was an 
old Breton clianson, very rude and simple in its 
melody, but. with wild thrilling cadences exactly 
^tiited to her rich flexible voice. The words 
matter nothing — indeed they were in patois — 
but the burden of the chant was *' Farewell." 

" I do hope it will be fine to-morrow," Miss 
Irving said. " If it's very bright and warm, could 
we not go out with the lunch ?" 

She looked rather hesitatingly at Laura 
Brancepeth; but the appeal was by no means 
successful. 
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''You can do as yon please/' La Beine ans^ 
wered. '' I shall stay, and keep Blanche com^ 
pany." 

Alice bit her lip in anger — not more at thd 
rebuff, than because she felt she was colouring. 

" Will you take me, papa?" she asked. " Of 
course I can't possibly go alone." 

" And why not ?" Lady Laura inquired coolly, 
" Je rCen vols pas la difficulte. Above a certain 
degree of latitude, chaperones are not required." 

Lring did not like the turn of the conversa- 
tion ; but did not think fit to take up the glove in 
his daughter's behalf just then; so he answered 
with his placid smile : 

"Certainly, child, I shall be very glad to 
squire you — if it's anything like a day." 

Then they separated for the night. 

Laura Brancepeth, knowing what she knew, 
setting all suspicion aside — owed little charity 
to Alice Lrving ; yet she would never have spoken 
or looked so hardly, if she could have foreseen 
what one hour would bring forth. 



CHAPTER IX, 

One of the pleasantest rooms at Kenlis, especially 
under lamplight, was the smoking-room. It had 
formerly been used as a second library ; but of 
its studious aspect, there were few traces now. 
A great trophy of Eastern arms hung over the 
fireplace, and two or three bookcases of black oak 
were evidently left there rather as garnish for the 
walls, than for any studious purposes ; and in any 
of those lazy luxurious chairs work would have 
been impossible. Anstruther and Irving were 
playing piquet, and the other three men were 
discussing the prospect of the morrow, and of the 
season — glancing from time to time at the pro- 
gress of the game, on which they had bets. Mr. 
Brancepeth was not among them, but in his own 
chamber, already sleeping the sleep of the just. 
. Though they did not notice it much at . %\q 
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time, both Alsager and GbiimUet remembered 
afterwards how sfauogely Anstmiher looked ihat 
evening. He had accepted Irnng*8 challenge in 
that absent indifferent way to which reference 
has been made before, and he had not spoken a 
syllable since, beyond what was absolutely re- 
quired in scoring ; but that yigilant anxieiy in his 
eyes was more remarkable than oyer — only he 
seemed to be watching, not his adyersary or the 
game, but something as it were in the distance. 

The last hand was ahnost played; for Inring, 
with a dash of triumph in his courtly smile, was 
about to declare a point and sequence that must 
needs haye been decisive in his favour, when he 
dropped his cards and sprang to his feet, as did 
every man there present — ^Anstruther overturning 
the table as he rose. 

From overhead there came a terrible cry — 
something betwixt shriek and wail — significant, 
not of physical torture alone, but of utter despair 
— such a cry as the mere parting of soul and body 
would scarcely wring even from the weakest — such 
a cry as through Heaven's mercy seldom startles 
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th$ echoes of this our earth, though it may be 
JOuxiiliar to those of the Place of Doom. In that 
awful utterance more than one who heard it seemed 
to recognise a voice that had witched their earg 
ere now with its glorious flood of melody ; and 
more than one said within himself what Irving's 
pale lips said aloud : 

*' My God ! That was Alice's scream !" 
Little as either of them liked the unhappy 
girl, as they sprang up the stairs together, Os- 
wald Gauntlet's heart fluttered faster than it had 
done in its baptism of fire ; and Vere Alsager felt 
a quiver of the nerves — such as might affect one 
forced against his will to witness some ghastly 
experiment of surgery. 

Tottering and stumbling as he went, Irving 
followed at his best speed. The last to leave the 
room was George Anstruther. Dore might have 
caught a fresh idea from his face just then. This 
man was already numbered amongst those who are 
tormented — not before their time. Bamsay him- 
self was across the hall before any of the others^ 
had left the smoking-room; but, before he had 
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mounted the first flight of the great oak stairs, 
there were hurrying feet in the main corridor 
above, and shrieks of women — ^not like the cry 
that had startled them but now, nor uttered by 
ihe same voice — ^but rather of terror, than of pain. 
He knew well enough in what room the tragedy, 
of whatsoever kind it might have been, was being 
enacted; and as he came to the half-open door, 
he met Laura Brancepeth on the threshold. La 
Beine looked fairly panic-stricken. 

** You mustn^t go in," she said, closing the 
door behind her. '' Don't think of it : it is too 
horrible ! Her maid and mine are with her ; they 
will do all that can be done till a surgeon comes. 
Where does the nearest live ? Send for him in- 
stantly ; you can give no help here." 

" What has happened ?" Mark asked in a hard 
dry whisper. He had to moisten his lips before 
he could accomplish even this. 

In a very few words she told him. 

Alice Lring was not given to cosmetics, nor 
was there much temptation for such fraud. Paint 
or pearl-powder could have done little for her clear 
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complexion and delicate colonring, and she could 
well afford to let them stand on their merits ; but 
sometimes, especially in the autumn, when she 

« 

was most exposed to sun and wind, simply as a 
precaution against tanning she would bathe her 
face and neck before going to rest with milk of 
roses, or some such innocent lotion* She was be- 
ginning to do this that night when her maid left 
her. Before the liquid had time to dry, her cheeks 
and throat began to smart and bum intolerably ; 
and in a few seconds they were covered with an 
awful eruption — like an aggravation of erysipelas 
— ^that was not only skin-deep, but seemed to 
corrode the flesh. She flung the bottle from her 
— it was smashed to atoms where it fell — and 
sprang to her pier-glass : looking on the reflection 
therein, she cried aloud in her despair, as i^he 
would never have cried in her pain. 

Can you wonder at it? It is well to prate and 
preach about the worthlessness of surface beauty ; 
but show me the woman who, without one in- 
stant's preparation, will accept the change from 
feir to foul, from lovesome to laidly, unrepiningly, 
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and I will bow before such a world's-wonder ai$ 
neither we nor our fieithers have known. 

Though she knew it was but a disguise that 
she could doff in her own good time^ even Medea 
could not complete^ without a pang, the hideous 
self-transformation that was to beguile the daugh-r 
ters of Pelias ; when » 

she poured 
Into the hollow of an Indian goard 
A pale-green liquor, wherefrom there arose 
Such scent as o'er some poisonous vaUey blows 
Where naught but dull-scaled twining serpents dwells 
Nor any more now could the Golchian smell 
The water-mint, the pine-trees, or the flower 
Of the heaped-up sweet odorous virgin's bower. 
But shuddering, and with lips grown pale and wan, 
She took the gourd, and with shut eyes began 
Therefrom her body to anoint all o'er ; 
And this being done, she turned not any more 
Unto the woodland brook. 

While La Heine was speaking, and while 
Mark stared at her as if he only half realised 
her meaning, Irving came up behind. The rest 
had suffered him to pass them on the landing: 



\ 
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Anstruther halted there; and the others stood 
aloof in the corridor. 

" You will go in/' Laura said, opening the 
door wide enough to let the father enter, and 
shutting it again behind him. In that brief 
instant Mark Bamsay heard and saw more than 
he is ever likely to forget : he heard a deep 
hoarse moaning like that of one choking in quinsy 
--he saw AKce Irving, groveUing prone on her 
&ce as she had grovelled in her dream. 

If, as they sate in yonder north vdndow to-» 
gether, a jagged rift of flame had shot suddenly 
out of the low clouds and stricken down beside 
him the woman whose hand he held, Mark would 
not have felt half so horror-struck and helpless 
as he now did. Yet, as he turned to give orders 
to one of the servants, who were hurrying up by 
this time, about fetching a surgeon instantly, his 
fece was marvellously calm — only it looked infi- 
nitely older. 

" The rest of you go down,'* he went on. " This 
part of the house must be kept perfectly quiet, 
and all the help that is wanted at present is 

VOL. in. L 
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here ; unless — unless anyone knows anything of 
surgery." 

Rather vacantly than with any apparent hope, 
as it seemed^ of its being answered^ his glanco 
wandered from Alsager to Gauntlet, and rested 
at last upon Anstruther — standing still on tho 
landing. All shook their heads ; but Anstruther 
averted his as he did so, and you might have 
seen the hand behind him clutch the oak balus* 
trade, as though, without some such support, he 
would have staggered. Mark noticed nothing of 
this; but, as he turned away from the stairs 
again, he saw Laura Brancepeth start forward 
from the doorway, and heard her say : 

"Blanche! How could you be so rash? 
You're not fit to leave your room — ^much less to 
be here.'* 

The next moment he was looking at his wife 
— ^fascinated, so to speak, in spite of himself, 
by her strange expression. There had been a 
kind of horror a while ago even in Laura Brance- 
peth's bold eyes, and, considering the tempera- 
ment of the two, that this should have appeared 
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in Blanche's intensified was but natural: but 
why should they betray a horror of remorse , 
as well as a horror of fear? And why should 
they turn with awful questioning towards George 
Anstruther's still half-averted face ? White, even 
down to the lips, as the lace on her dressing-robe, 
Mrs. Ramsay stood panting and quivering; but 
she never spoke till she drooped her head on La 
Eeine's shoulder, clasping her hands tightly round 
the other's arm; and only that one ear caught 
the whisper : 

** God help us ! I know what he meant 



now." 



Laura started violently, and for a second or 
two she felt fainter than when she first looked 
on the ruin within. But the very perilousness 
of the situation — ^though she embraced it not 
wholly — nerved her to an effort. Bad as things 
were, she felt they might be worse yet. 

"Hush!" she murmured swiftly. "Yon 
don't know what mischief you may do." Then 
she said aloud, "Let me take you back to your 
room, Blanche, while you can walk. It is mad- 
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ness to stay when yon can't help, and yon know 
that eTerything that is possible will be done. 
I don't answer for keeping my wits abont me, if 
yon are taken ill to-night." 

Mark Bamsay's gaze foUowed the two as they 
jnoYed slowly away. That he had some yagne 
snspicions it was clear ; bnt he was in that state 
of bewilderment which canses a man, if he has 
imy power of reasoning left, rather to mistmst 
than rely on his first impressions. After a panse, 
he said composedly enough, addressing himself to 
Alsager, 

*' I think yon had better all go down. I will 
stay here till Irving comes out." 

Was it only minutes that Mark sat there, 
staring at the door over against him, listening 
for a sound, ever so slight, that should break the 
dead stillness? Would it have been easier for 
him to bear, if he had guessed tiiat it was for his 
^ake Alice so wrestled with her agony, as not to 
moan once above her breath since she knew him 
•to be within hearing? It is satisfactory to reflect 
.that every iota of the punishment meted out to 
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this man now had been thoroughly well earned. 
I am not sure that there was not in his own 
mind^ just then^ a consciousness that the retri- 
bution which, despite his fatalism, he had fore- 
seen, if not dreaded, had overtaken him at last. 
$ut I am quite sure that such a consciousness 
did not make him more inclined to bow to 
the chastisement, or a whit less savagely bent 
on revenge to the uttermost on whoso had art 
or part therein. His wife knew something of itj 
he felt sure; and, before the night was out, what^ 
^ver she knew he would know, or — 

Before he had thought out the threat^ the 
door opened, and Irving came forth, his face 
wearing its courtly mask no longer, but distorted 
with grief and rage. 

*'Can you give no guess at the meaning of 
this devilry, or the author of it ?" he said hoarsely. 
'^ The bottle's smashed to atoms, and the hell- 
broth spilled; but I rubbed my finger on the- 
carpet where it was soaking. Look at that — and' 
then guess how Alice looks as she lies there." '- 

On the smooth, white flesh there was a swell-- 
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ing like an angry blain, and the inflammation was 
evidently spreading still. 

" Guess ?" Mark retorted, shrinking back as 
lie spoke. ^' Do you suppose if I could guess, 
.1 should be idling iiere ? But we'll not sleep till 
we have found out something. That's for our- 
selves; but can nothing be done for her — ^no* 
thing?" 

*' Nothing ; till the doctor comes," Irving re- 
plied. '' Cotton-wool dipped in iced water seems 
to relieve her, and they're trying that now. 
She'll be in a raging fever before morning, I 
suppose ; perhaps that's the best thing that can 
happen to. her. I'm not to go back till I bring 
the doctor ; and — and she begged of ' me so 
earnestly to take you downstairs, anywhere from 
here. You'll come away, won't you? I'm going 
to my own room till I'm wanted." 

They parted at the stairhead, and Mark went 
straight to his own apartment, where lights 
were always burning at this time. He remained 
there perhaps twenty minutes, evidently in deep 
thought. Then he went upstairs again, and 
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passed along the main corridor without lingering 
for a second to listen at the threshold of Alice's 
chamber, and so came to a door which he opened 
softly without knocking. It led into a room — 
half dressing-room, half boudoir — ^where he found, 
as he had expected, his wife and Laura Brance- 
peth. 



CHAPTEB X. 

You may remember that in the early days of their 
acquaintance. La Beine had decided that Mark 
Ramsay was not so black as he had been painted. 
But of late she had come to the conclusion that 
the original colouring of the fancy portait was 
about correct, and he was as thoroughly out of 
favour with her, as it is possible to conceive. 
The reason was simple enough. Her prejudices 
against Mark only vanished, when she saw that 
he had both the will and the power to .make 
Blanche perfectly happy; and, when he ceased 
to trouble himself about this, they returned with 
double force. But, for everyone's sake, she took 
special care to conceal her dislike; and before the 
world they were the best possible friends. With 
aU this, the very last person that Laura would 
have wished to see enter the room at that moment 
was Mark Bamsay. 
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She had been trying her best to soothe 
Blanche; telling her that Alice's injuries xnighti 
after all, be only superficial and temporary — ^thatj 
at any rate, they must have been caused by some 
terrible mistake in the ingredients of the lotion— 
that it was absolute insanity to impute such a 
crime to George Anstruther. Blanche had lis- 
tened, and seemed to wish to be persuaded, per-» 
haps because she was too weak to argue ; and she 
was lying still now, with her eyes half closed, 
holding Laura's hand fast. She opened her eyes* 
when her husband entered, and started up. 

If you had seen Mark's face just then, you 
would not have wondered at her alarm : there 
was a fell louring there worse than overt men^e ; 
and somehow it was evident that he was here 
with a purpose — and not a kindly one. It was 
to La Beine he first addressed himself. 

"I am sorry to disturb you; but I want to 
say a few words to Blanche alone. I won't ask 
you to leave us for more than ten minutes, or 
to go further than the next room." 

Laura was sorely tempted to rebel. It seemed 
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to her little less than cnielty, to leave that weak 
fluttering creature to fight her own battle; for 
one glance at Mark's face had told her that 
his errand was not of peace. But, unless there 
is matter for the Divorce Court's handling, it 
is very hard for any third person to hinder a 
husband from a private interview with the woman 
who has sworn to honour and obey him. Even 
La Beine was constrained to yield to the force 
of circumstances ; but, as she rose, she kissed 
her friend, whispering, 

'* There's nothing to be frightened at, darling. 
I shall be quite close by." 

Then she turned to Mark. 

" You will be careful, won't you ? She has 
been so shaken already to-night." 

As she said this, there was a pleading, not 
often seen, in her haughty eyes; but Bamsay 
did not seem to notice either the glance or the 
words as he opened the door for her to pass into 
the sleeping-room beyond, and closed it behind 
her carefully. Then he came back and stood 
gazing down at his wife as she lay — always 
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with the same darkness on his face — ^till Blanche 
could bear the suspense no longer. 

**What is it, Mark?" she cried out; "what 
have I done? It is too cruel to frighten me 



80." 



Was it possible that the hard icy voice that 
answered her could ever have whispered *' Bian^ 
chetta" ? 

'*I do not know what you may have done — 
I do not say that in your own person you have 
done anything. But I Bay you can help to bring 
guilt home to others; and this help you will hardly 
refuse me. I have no time for paltering. Will 
you tell me at once — not what you know — ^but 
what you guess about this affair ?" 

She trembled in every limb, as she turned 
her face away, till it was half hid on the pil- 
lows. 

'* What can I tell you ? How could I guess ? 
0, Mark, it's not possible you suspect anyone 
here of having contrived this fearful thing ? Wliat 
earthly motive could there have been ?'* 

She had risen up in her eagerness, and would 
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have caught his hand in both her own, but he 
drew back out of her reach. 

^'I have come here to ask questions, not to 
answer them ; but I will answer this. Yes : I 4o 
suspect — and more than suspect. I have my choice 
between believing in a miracle, and believing 
that this devil's work was planned and wrought 
by someone under this roof. No motive ? Is it 
so unlikely, that you should have found a friend 
shrewd enough to guess that the spoiling of Alice 
Irving's face would please you, and devoted enough 
— ^that's the word, I suppose — ^to accomplish it ?** 

Soft and yielding as she was by nature, and 
weakened moreover by long illness, she would 
not let the insult pass quite unresisted. 

"I have not deserved this," she said, more 
firmly. *'What right had anyone to suppose 
that I should rejoice in such a crime ? And that 
you, of all people, should hint at it! Ah, Mark: — " 
She broke down with a sob. 

He laughed out loud ; and Laura Brancepeth 
within, hearing that laugh, drew closer to the 
door dividing them. 
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** No reason ? — Not if they guessed that, for 
this year past, there has been but one face in 
all the world for me — the face that has been 
marred to-night? The end sanctifies the means, 
you know; and what could be a holier end than 
1;)ringing husband and wife togetKer again ? 
They put Dunstan in the Calendar for searing a 
woman's face with hot irons. Why should they 
not do as much for your instrument ? You will 
not help him by equivocating, I warn you." 

She was fairly roused at last. Did not Georgo 
Anstruther deserve threefold better at her hands 
than this man, who, not content with neglect and 
treachery, must flout her with the insolent avowal 
of his sin? Why should she give up a friend, 
howsoever guilty, to the tender mercies of one 
who would not show even the mercy of allowing 
her to ignore — or seem to ignore — ^her wrongs? 
She looked up at her husband — not quailing or 
flinching now. 

" Such words, spoken by you to me, are simply 
cowardly. I never sought your love ; but, since I 
accepted it, I have tried hard to keep it — ^how 
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hardy you know as well as I — and when I thought 
I had lost it, I never reproached you. I only 
hoped that God would have pity, and give it me 
back, or let me die. And He has had pity ; for I 
beKeve I am dying, and I beheve you know this. 
You might have had patience a little longer : but, 
if I were to live to grow old, you and I would be as 
much apart, from this minute, as if one of us were 
buried. There need be no open esclandre unless 
you wish it : I care little which way you decide. 
I will never knowingly see Alice Irving again : yet 
no one can be sorrier than I am for this hor- 
rible accident — I believe it is an accident — at 
least, I cannot help you to any other conclu- 
sion." 

Her voice never faltered once, though the 
darkness on Mark Bamsay's face waxed more 
malign with every word she spoke. He strode 
closer to the sofa, and caught Blanche by the 
wrist — not crushing it at all; but holding it 
lightly in his fingers, as if he only wished to fix 
her attention. 

" So you won't turn king's evidence ?" he said. 
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"Well, I gave you the chance, remember. It'll 
be time enough to settle our conjugal relations 
when to-night's account is balanced. Now, I'm 
going to deal with your champion. Perhaps he'll 
prove more tractable than his mistress." 

The momentary excitement had passed off; and 
fear — not so much for herself as for others — ^began 
to master her again. 

"For pity's sake don't leave me so!" she 
murmured. " You are under some dreadful mis- 
take — I can't even guess whom you are alluding 
to." 

" Not to George Anstruther, of course. Bah ! 
I thought you were better at dissembling. Why, 
your eyes betrayed you in the corridor, and your 
pulse betrays you now." 

He flung her hand away as he spoke, and 
turned to go ; but Blanche caught him fast, and 
held him so that he could not wrench himself 
loose till she had slipped down before him on her 
knees. She had no breath to speak; but the 
agony of her upward look ought to have pleaded 
for her more effectually than any prayer. All at 
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once a change like death swept across her face ; 
and Mark, stooping, was just in time to catch her 
before her head struck the floor. His own face 
never softened a whit ; but he laid the senseless 
form on the sofa as gently as if he had still loved 
it ; raising his voice whilst he did so, to call Laura 
Brancepeth. 

As La Heine advanced quickly, you might 
have seen that she had done with intercession; 
for her eyes dissembled no longer her aversion 
and scorn. 

** So you have killed her !" she said low and 
bitterly ; ** and that is what you came to do. I 
half suspected it." 

They had flung aside conventional courtesies, 
these two — as men on the verge of mortal duel 
cast away cumbersome garments. As Mark lifted 
his head their glances crossed like swords. 

*'Ihave done no murder — as yet; and what 
is more. Lady Laura, I have used no poison- 
practice, which, considering the fashion of the 
house, is perhaps remarkable. You'll find Mrs. 
Eamsay has only fainted ; but I doubt if I can be 
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much use in recovering her. I'll send her maid 
here at once. You need not fear my disturbing 
you any more to-night." 
And so he went out. 



VOL. in. M 



CHAPTEE XI. 

When Alsager and Gauntlet got back to tlie 
smoking-room, both were too thoroughly un- 
settled to think of going to rest ; and it was as 
well to watch there as elsewhere. TheiB was na 
danger of their voices being overheard : yet it 
was under their breath that they spoke of what 
had happened above. 

"It's the most horrible thing I ever heard of," 
Oswald said ; ** and it's so utterly inexplicable. 
There's an infernal ingenuity about it that don't 
look like a servant's trick. Her maid is a 
Frenchwoman, to be sure; but why should she 
have borne malice — such malice too ?" 

" Julie's perfectly devoted to her mistress, I 
believe," Vere answered. *'No; it was no ser- 
vant's work, you may be sure of that." 
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There was a kind of intelligence in liis facfe, 
that made the other a§k quickly — 

"Then whose work was it? Yr)u have a 
suspicion, I'm certain." 

"Scarcely a suspicion — only a vague idea 
which I should be sorry to encoura'ge. I don't 
know that I ought to mention it. Well, if there's 
no farther cause to justify it, you will consider 
this uoisaid. Pm more than half afraid An- 
struther knows more of this maiitor than he would 
care to confess." 

" Anstruther !" Grauntlet repeated in profound 
amazement. " What on earth makes you pitch on 
that harmless, old-fashioned creature ?" « 

" I'll tell you," Alsager said, sinking his voice 
still lower. " Did you ever notice all those flecks 

« 

and stains on his hands? I did, long ago, and. 
wondered how they came there — ^for his Jieatneas; 
in other respects is quite remarkable — till JSTrs. 
Kamsay explained it by saying he was a great 
chemist. He spent half his life in India ; and 
our poisoners are the merest bunglers compared 
with the Easterns. They have all manner of 
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damnable herbs and plants and juices out there, 
that we know nothing of. , The Begums, if I re- 
member right, were often quite as clever at dis- 
figuring as in slaughtering their rivals. You 
must have heard a dozen such stories your- 
self.'' 

Gauntlet nodded his head. 

"I see your drift now; and there's a shadow 
of circumstantial evidence, certainly. But there's 
an absolute want of motive — unless you hold 
it to be a case of malignant monomania. We 
read of such things. There was a cure in 
Belgium who used to poison the Communion 
wine." 

Alsager looked searchingly at the other for 
some seconds before he answered. 

** An absolute want of motive ? And you say 
this. I confess you surprise me. Perhaps I 
ought not to have begun such frank speaking ; but 
as it is' begun, surely it isn't worth while beating 
about the bush. I believe you have known Mrs. 
Ramsay from her childhood. It is scarcely more 
than a year since I made her acquaintance ; and 
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yet I guessed, some months ago, that all the grief 
which is wearing her life out was caused by the 
face that has been spoiled to-night. Ay ! And I 
guessed besides that yonder harmless, old-fashioned 
creature, to do her a kindness or a pleasure, would 
execute what neither of us would have nerve to 
plan." 

Oswald Gauntlet leapt up from his chair, 
with a bitter oath. 

"And you dare to insinuate .that Blanche 
Kamsay could be privy to such loathsome work, 
or that it was to serve her that it was done ?" 

'* Sit down," Alsager said, with his rire sous 
cape; "it's pure waste of chivalry. Insinuations 
are not much in my line ; and I*m just as incap- 
able of imputing connivance in such iniquity to 
Mrs. Eamsay, as you are. Even if it had ever 
been otherwise, I should have done her justice 
after what I saw to-night.. I wonder you didn't 
see it too. You're not so sharp-sighted as I took 
you to be. You didn't remark the way she 
looked at Anstruther in the corridor, or you would 
have thought, as I did, that hei* suspicions, at all 
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events, went straight to -the mark, and had not 
far to travel. But there never was snch a horror 
on the face of any accompKce, ever so remote, as 
was written then in hers." 

" I beg your pardon, "^ Gauntlet said rather 
confusedly; " I totally misunderstood you. But if 
there was no complicity on her part — and of course, 
there was none — why should she have suspected 
him more than you or me ?" 

"Ah! there Tm hopelessly at fault. Some 
vague threat of his, perhaps, or even a look in his 
eyes, which she remembered and interpreted when 
it was too late. I told you from the first my clue 
was a very slight one, and it may snap at any mo- 
ment. I only wish it may. If Mark should get 
hold of it, and follow it up, there'll be worse work 
before morning than these old stones have seen 
for many a day." 

"What do you mean?" Oswald asked with 
some impatience. " Can't you speak plainer?" 

" There'll be murder," the other retorted, — 
*^^ neither more nor less. That's what I mean. 
I hope that's plain-speaking enough for you ? 
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Well : we can only wait and see. On the whole, 
this is a Twelfth that I shall not mark with a 
white stone in my calendar." 

Then there ensued a long silence. 

When those two went down to the smoking- 
room, Anstruther betook himself to his own 
chamber, which lay at the end of a passage leading 
out of the main corridor. He locked the door as 
he entered — so hastily, that the key was turned 
before he was aware that he was not alone. 
TJnder ordinary circumstances his yalet's presence 
there would have seemed very natural ; but 
Mr. Anstruther at that moment desired solitude 
Above all things; and he was about to bid the 
man depart rather sharply, when a glance at 
the other's face checked and changed his inten- 
tion. 

It was a countenance of the ordinary plebeian 
type — not remarkable for intelligence, and rather 
good-humoured than morose in its habitual cast ; 
but it was entirely .transfigured now by a strange 
expression of mingled cunning and fear. The 
latter seemed at first to predominate ; for it was 
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some time before he managed to answer his mas- 
ter's question as to what he wanted. 

"I want to speak to you/' he said at last, 
" about — about — my own matters ; and about 
— something else/' 

He jerked his thumb towards the main cor- 
ridor. There was a significance about the gesture, 
which, no more than the omission of all form of 
address, was not lost upon Mr. Anstruther. His 
brows, contracted already, were bent a little more 
heavily ; but there was no other sign of emotion 
as he sat down rather wearily, and in his curtest 
manner bade the man say out his say, and be 
quick about it ; for he wanted to be alone. 

" The sooner the better, as far as I'm con- 
cerned," the other retorted. It was quite evident 
that he was too frightened to be civil, and had 
been providing himself with Dutch courage to 
boot. "I've come to give you warning — no 
month's notice, or nonsense of that sort. I wish 
to go at once ; and I mean to !" 

" Is that all ?" Anstruther asked indifferently. 
" There need be no difficulty about it. I suppose 
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you know your own mind, though you have been 
drinking." 

** Not all — nor half all," the man rejoined 
with a scowl. Anstruther was not popular with 
his inferiors, and perhaps the valet was not sorry 
of a chance of venting some suppressed spleen. 
" I mean to have something more than my wages 
and my fare back to town. Now, you're going to 
say that I haven't a claim even to that much in 
law. Damn your law! I wonder what the Law would 
think of such work as you've been doing to-nigiit?" 

Always in the same indifferent manner, An- 
struther answered. 

"You mean to imply that I am accountable 
for Miss Irving's accident ?" 

"Imply?" Prescott snarled. "Yes; I do 
*mean to imply.' Do you suppose I'm fool 
enough to speak as I have now without proofs. 
Ah ! proofs enough to bring you to the gallows, 
if it's a hanging matter ; and if it isn't, it ought 
to be. Would you like to know what they are ? 
Well : bad as you are, you've a right to look at your 
goods before you buy 'em. I began to suspect 
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there was something up, when you got so infer- 
nally close, and fond of working alone at the 
chemicals. It's a pity you never thought of lock- 
ing the shop up when you left it. I used to ferret 
about there when you wei*e out riding ; and one 
day I came on a rial hid up in a comer. half-fuU 
of a curious whitish liquor with hardly any smell ; 
but what there was, was unlike anything I had 
^ver smelt before. I just wetted the tip of my 
finger with the stopper, and I thought I'd had 
enough of experiments for one day — ^I daresay 
jou guess why. I put the vial back, and I 
didn't see it again for ever so long, though I've 
looked for it often enough. But I could swear to 
the smell again anywhere ; and so you'd find, if 
you were to go with me into the poor young 
lady's room yonder." 

^' A link of evidence, certainly; but only one, 
and not enough to convict." 

Anstruther spoke with the discrimination of 
a man accustomed to weigh testimony, and with 
no other interest in the case than that which an 
upright judge might feel. 
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" Ah ! but snppose it's not the only one !" 
the other went on, in malignant trinmph. "Sup- 
pose I'd noticed how queer you looked, and how 
your hand shook when you were dressing to-night, 
and suspected something was coming off, — though 
I'd clean forgotten the bottle ? And suppose I'd 
been in this room somewhere between nine and 
ten, and, hearing your step in the passage, had 
hidden behind the window-curtains, and seen 
you take something, devilish like that same Tial^ 
out of the despatch-box that has no key except the 
one you wear; and that I'd watched you leave 
the room and come back in five minutes or so, 
vdth a queerer look on your face than ever, and 
push into the heart of the fire something that 
cracked and spluttered — lucky the day turned 
chilly, wasn't it ? — and then pretty nearly empty 
that pocket-flask — ^you, who are so mealy-mouthed 
about a drop of liquor, too ! Just suppose all this 
— and then say what you think of the case. I'd 
bet you've hung men on less." 

Still not a muscle in George Anstruther's face 
moved; but there came an expression into his 
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eyes, that made Prescott resolve to keep hencefortli 
at least the width of the tahle betwixt them. 

" The evidence is strong," he said ; *' and you 
are quite right in supposing that in my time I've 
been satisfied with less. That's nothing to the 
point. If this case should come into court, my 
line of defence would be very simple and easy. I 
should a&im that, finding you in my room drunk 
and insolent, I dismissed you on the spot ; and 
that you had trumped-up this charge to revenge 
yourself. The testimony of a discharged servant 
is usually sifted rather severely. It would dome 
to a question of character, after all. There has 
never been a whisper against mine: you know 
best if your own would bear rigid looking 
into; from what I have heard of your ante- 
cedents, I should say — not. I don't say that 
I should wish it to come into court. You 
want hush-money, of course ; but you had better 
take all this into consideration in fixing your 
terms." 

Prescott bit his lip sulkily. He was not alto- 
gether prepared for the case assuming this com- 
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plexion, and he could not deny that it was a pro- 
bable one. / 

" I don't know about my evidence satisfying a 
jury," he grumbled. " Mr. Eamsay here is the 
nearest magistrate ; and it's more than likely it 
would satisfy him." 

It was a random shaft, but it told far beyond 
the expectations of the archer. Whether it was 
that some natural instinct warned George An- 
struther of the deadly peril in which he would 
stand if thus confronted with Mark Eamsay ; or 
whether, having nerved himself to endure a dis- 
tant, though perhaps certain penalty, he shrank 
appalled from swift and instant retribution, would 
be hard to say. For myself, I incline to the 
latter interpretation. There are numberless in- 
stances of hardier criminals than he being utterly 
cowed, by the news that the days of grace betwixt 
them and their doom were shortened to hours. 
Be this as it may, his countenance had lost its 
judicial coolness, and his voice shook with some- 
thing else than anger, as he required the other to 
** name his price at once without further paltering.'* 
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"It's worth five thousand — well worth it,V 
Prescott replied doggedly; "but, as you're not 
made of money, and I want it in a hurry, we'll 
say four. If you've not got it at your banker's, 
you can get it fast enough in London ; and you 
would leave this to-morrow anyhow. I'll go with 
you so far, for the look of the thing ; but the other 
thousand wouldn't tempt me to sto^ the month 
out in your service — no, nor hardly to brush your 
clothes again." 

Though for mere greed this man was willing 
to connive at crime, he spoke those words with a 
loathing palpably sincere. Amidst all the turmoil 
)*aging within him, Anstruther was sensible of a 
sharper pang, as he felt that even such a creature 
as this had a right to shrink from him now. 

" You shall have your money," he said, speak- 
ing with an effort. " You'll trust me till I can 
raise it, I presume ?" 

" Yes : I'll trust you. You daren't break faith 
with me ; and I beUeve you are honest in your 
way. I'd give something to know what set you 
on this game." 
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" Will you go now r 

That was all Anstruther said ; and the words 
came indistinctly through his hands that covered 
his face, as he rested his elhows on the table: 
the valet was only too glad to find himself 
safe outside in the passage, with his object at- 
tained. Long after his departure Anstruther sat 
motionless in that same position. At length he 
rose, and unlocked the despatch -box to which 
Prescott had alluded. From this he took out a 
tiny silver tube — ^like the portercaukurs used by 
artists — which he dropped into his pocket, and 
then resumed his former attitude. 

It was not till the door opened again that he 
lifted his head. 

Was it worth while to have endured the agony 
of abasement — to have bought shameful safety 
with a bribe — ^to have been made the mock of his 
own hireling — only to be set face to face with 
Mark Ramsay before the night was out ? 



CHAPTER Xn. 

With the average of mankind — to womankind 
the aphorism scarcely applies — audacity, or even 
coolness, under peculiar circumstances is very 
much a question of experience. 

There flourishes even now down in the West, 
a certain divine, eminent in learning, piety, and 
charity; who became more famous than ever 
from the manner in which ho bore himself in 
time of sore trial. The town in which he min- 
istered was visited by one of those epidemics 
that are scarcely less dreadful than the ancient 
Plagues. At last there was such a panic in 
the place, that all, who could by any means 
escape, fled therefrom ; some even of the doc- 
tors came reluctantly to their duties, if they 
did not absolutely shirk them. Now the good 
parson not only put far away from him all 
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temptation — and temptations were not lacking 
— to quit his post ; but, laboured more strenu- 
ously than ever. Late and early he might have 
been found with a countenance, if not cheerful, 
always serene, in such fearful straits as were 
Aaron's, when he swung the censer of atonement 
in the wilderness of Paran. 

When at length — partly by fever, partly by 
fatigue — he was brought so low that all, him- 
self included, believed his hours were numbered, 
he waited for death, they say, not less composedly 
than he would have waited for sleep. Two or 
three years later, this same divine was involved 
in a terrible railway accident, from which he 
escaped comparatively unhurt; though his situa- 
tion for some time was critical in the extreme. 
He preached a very eloquent sermon afterwards, 
wherein he described his own sensations at length ; 
and a more beautiful illustration of submissive 
trust in Providence could hardly be conceived. 
He was not apt to vaunt himself; and perchance, 
by some mysterious process of thought, had come 
to believe that he had in very truth felt what 
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he described. NeTeitheless, according to the 
testimony of eye-witnesses, dnring that period 
of peril he did nothing but wail and babble 
incoherently — ^being fairly distraught with fear. 

As the strongest antithesis to this godly 
person, take Cecil Grantley. He wonld fly, like 
a timid hare, from the Ticinity of the mildest 
form of scarlatina; and, when he joins in the 
"pursuit," requires much priming before he will 
negotiate a sheep-hurdle. Not long ago, he got 
into a very awkward scrape, the nature of which 
matters not. Up to a certain point he had to 
deal with feminine adversaries ; and, thus far, his 
trepidations were simply pusillanimous. Suddenly 
a fresh personage appeared on the scene — a most 
truculent personage, too : but Cecil brightened up 
directly. 

"It's all right now," he said. " WeVe got 
a man into the wrangle." And thenceforth he 
carried the thing with a high hand. 

Now George Anstruther perhaps was not, phy- 
sically or morally, more of a coward than his fel- 
lows; but in the eyen tenor of his life he had 
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hardly ever been proved by aBything like per- 
sonal danger. In those days — it was before the 
Mutiny — " the gentle Hindoo" seldom belied his 
character. For many years, the Indian judge had 
been surrounded by people who would no more 
have dreamed of menacing him, even in gesture, 
than of insulting a statue of Siva. A canter along 
an indifferent road was about the roughest exer- 
cise he had ever indulged in: he considered 
the honour of the first spear by no means worth 
the risk of broken bones ; and would go a. mile 
round, sooner than scramble across a moderate 
nullah — ^let alone leaping it. Excitement of any 
sort he considered unwholesome and irrational 
— the excitement of peril most irrational of alL 
Whilst his viUanous scheme was still in the 
germ, he had counted the cost and resolved te 
pay it; and when he grew too familiar with the 
idea to shrink from the purposed atrocity, 
he never lost sight of the probable consequences 
to himself. He knew that the mere fact of his 
predilection for chemistry would be sure to at^ 
tract suspicion sooner or later; and moreov^. 
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thongh difficult, it migiit not be imposable for 
an an^Jyst to determine from what precise r^on 
the venomouB ingredients most haye been brought. 
Alsager's surmises were right. It was during his 
sqjonm in India that Anstmther had obtained 
these* He had indeed confiscated them, after they 
had been employed in a similar disfigurement. 

He had taken all possible precaution, to be 
sure; and, with ayerage luck, the chain of 
circumstantial eyidence linking him with the 
crime must needs be weak. At first, he thought 
he had prospered beyond his hopes; for, 
though he was last to enter the corridor, he 
was there soon enough to hear Laura Brance- 
peth speak of the broken yial. There was little 
fear of analytical tests after that. Then had 
come the blow which had put all his calculations 
to the rout. It had neyer entered his head, that 
stolid William Prescott would be shrewd enough 
and patient enough to play the spy — and play 
it to such fatal purpose. But, though taken by 
surprise, he kept his self-possession admirably 
till he heard that threat — it was only half- 
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intended as a threat, after all — about Mark 
Ramsay. 

It was not the magistrate he dreaded ; but the 
man, who, if half the tales were true, had trampled 
under foot written and unwritten laws, on less pro- 
vocation than this, ere now ; and who would scarcely 
be less scrupulous in working out his revenge, than 
he had always shown himself in working out his 
desire. It was this which made George Anstruther 
accept extortion without bargaining; and it was 
this which sent such a shiver through his blood, 
when he looked up and saw who stood on the 
threshold. 

With eyes wide open and vacant, like a sleep- 
walker's, he stared at his visitor, as the other closed 
the door softly and turned the key, and then came 
nearer, till he stood just where Prescott had been 
standing awhile ago. There was nothing positively 
alarming in his face: it was scarcely so lowering 
as when he entered his wife's dressing-room ; 
but it was even more set. For perhaps half a 
minute, Mark watched in silence the workings of 
the other's countenance: they would have told 
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him enougli, if his suspiciong had slumbered tiU 
now. Then he said with a strange quietness : 

" You can guess why I have come here ?" 

The first syUables of Anstruther s reply were 
scarcely intelligible; but the last were uttered 
more distinctly. 

'' I cannot guess. Has — ^has it anything to 
do with the — ^the — accident of this evening ?" 

" Everything to do with the — accident : we'll 
can it so for the present. You remember I asked 
in the corridor just now, whether anyone 
faiew anything of surgery ; and you shook your 
head like the rest. Perhaps you were taken 
by surprise, and hadn't time to think over your 
resources. It may be hours before the doctor 
comes, and every second may be precious. 
Chemists, such as you are, often carr^- about 
strange drugs with them ; and, if you have no 
drugs, you have knowledge. They say all poi- 
sons have an antidote. Is there none to this ?" 

Anstruther could hardly believe his ears. 
Was it possible that the person he so dreaded had 
not come to accuse or condemn, but only to ask 
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for such succour, as any man has a right to ex- 
pect from the stranger sojourning within his 
gates ? But the first flush of glad surprise was 
checked hy a cold sense of helplessness — by a 
feeling that, though the door of escape stood wide, 
he could not pass through. 

It is not too much to say, that George Anstruther 
would have given up almost anything, short of his 
heart's blood, to have had the power of undoing his 
deed. Fear of the consequences, doubtless, chiefly 
swayed him; but there was a tinge of remorse 
too, howsoever faint : moreover, a dreary con- 
sciousness that his crime was futile, and that not 
one doit of the price for which he had sold him- 
self would ever be paid, had crept over him since, 
yonder in the corridor, glancing up once side- 
long and stealthily, he met the horror of Blanche 
Eamsay's eyes. It was not to be. He knew 
right well that though, besides the risk of fever, 
there was little danger of life from his devilish 
drugs, their effects were past the art of heal- 
ing; and time would never effiace, even if it 
should faintly mitigate, the hideous scars. The 
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face that was so dangerous yesterday never again 
would wake passion or envy. For Alice Irving 
there would be no more place amongst fair women 
henceforth, than there is for a lazar amongst his 
kind. Though he dared not avow all this, he 
dared not speak contrariwise. 

"I would gladly help you," he said — "most 
gladly. But I have small skill in such matters, 
and I might do more harm than good in advising. 
They have tried cold applications, I suppose ? 
That ought to give temporary relief, and I trust 
the surgeon will be here very soon." 

Mark's gaze dwelt on the speaker, still rather 
earnestly than threateningly. 

*' Are you quite sure you can suggest no- 
thing? Mind: I ask you this — knowing that 
mere medical skill will avail little. Think again. 
It is a question of life and death." 

The keen perception that had served Anstru- 

V 

ther well in ordinary matters quite failed him 
here: from that strange quietness of Mark's 
manner, he drew encouragement when he ought 
to have drawn warning. 
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"I do not know what others can do," he said, 
with a certain haughtiness; " but I am quite sure 
that I can do nothing. If I had any doubt on 
the subject, I should not have wanted asking twice." 

" 111 give you one more chance," Mark said, 
speaking very low. "Not for your own sake; 
but for hers who lies yonder. I know as well who 
has done this deed, as if I had watched you drop 
in the poison. Don't waste time in denial — it 
may be shorter than you think — ^but listen to me. 
If you can hold out any certain hope that what has 
been done can be undone — quite undone — ^you 
shall go forth from this house harmless; and you 
shall never be troubled more by me or mine ; and, 
if you bear me any grudge you may set your foot 
on my neck now, if you please. Lying won't 
help you. I'll look into your eyes while you 
answer." 

All his terrors came back upon Anstruther like 
a wave in reflux ; yet he, too, felt that lying or eva- 
sion would be useless. He spoke like the possessed . 
of old time, whose utterances were not after their 
own will, but according to the spirit within them. 
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" Her life is safe : I can give no other hope." 

Mark breathed long and deep, as gymnasts 
do preparing for some great feat of strength or 
skiU. 

*' Then half my errand is done. I came to 
seek help here, as I would have sought it in Hell, 
if I had known the road there ; and I would 
sooner have given the Devil my soul, than you 
your freedom, in exchange : but I would have 
given it. There was something else though. 
If there was no help to be wrung from you, I 
came — ^to kill you." 

Mark Bamsay's voice was a proverbially plea- 
sant one. There was nothing jarring in the 
tone of those last three words. If an actor 
had delivered them on any stage, the house 
would have murmured, justly enough, at a good 
" point" being spoiled. A very quiet reading, 
even of Hamlet, rarely succeeds. But then, 
you see, it was a singularly select audience 
to which Ramsay was playing, and he did not 
trouble himself to study effects. In sober truth, 
there was a savage earnestness there, that 
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could never have been conveyed by the thunderous 
declamation that rends a passion to tatters ; and 
so the solitary witness interpreted it, as he sprang 
up with a white terror on his face, glaring round 
him in a wild hopeless way. Yes — hopeless : for, 
whether by chance or design, Eamsay had moved 
during the last two seconds, so as to stand directly 
betwixt the other and the fireplace, where, putting 
weapons of defence out of the question, the one 
bellrope hung. 

There was little chance of a shout bringing 
timely succour ; and, even if it had not been so, 
there was manhood enough left in the old civilian, 
to make him loth to cry aloud for help against a 
single unarmed enemy. Indeed, the physical 
odds against him were not so great. He had 
the advantage in height and weight and probably 
in strength, if not in activity ; and, though his 
gaunt frame had waxed thinner of late, it had 
not become bent or emaciated, and there was a 
tough, wiry look about it still. But there was 
no question of physique here. A thirsty eager- 
ness for the struggle on the one side, was op- 
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posed to shuddering reluctance on the other ; 
and, had you seen the two, you would no more 
have douhted as to the result, than if you had 
watched a panther crouching for his spring on 
a huffalo. 

"You — ^you are mad!" Anstruther gasped out. 
" Have you forgotten that — ^that your life is for- 
feit, when you've taken mine ?" 

The other broke into a ghastly laugh, and 
drew ever so little nearer — ^very slowly ; it seemed 
as though he saw the terror he inspired, and 
savoured it as part of his vengeance. 

*' Forgotten? No : I have forgotten nothing. 
What you have done is no hanging matter — ^what 
I'm going to do is — that's as clear as day. It's 
only a sort of suicide after all ; and it's a plea- 
santer way than knotting one's own noose. You'll 
have made clean work of it between you — ^you and 
yonder wife of mine." 

A passion, with which animal fear had naught 
to do, rang out in Anstruther's cry. 

" My God ! Is it possible you suspect your 
wife of having art or part in this? See — I speak 
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as if I were on my death-bed. By all my hopes 
of mercy, she's as innocent as any of hea- 
ven's angels. You shall — you shall — believe 
me. 

" I believe you," Mark answered. " And she'll 
have the benefit of her innocence — if that's any 
consolation to you. If I'd time to think about 
such trifles, perhaps I might wonder what has 
made you so zealous to serve, and so anxious to 
shield her. "We're past all that — ^now." 

Arid even as he spoke, he drew nearer ; and 
the hungry glitter brightened in his eyes. 

The bitterness of death comes not always 
just before the death-pang ; and those who tot- 
tered and stumbled at the entrance of the Dark 
Valley, have been known to walk steadily enough 
when they were far within the shadow. So 
it was now with George Anstruther. Whether 
it was the mere energy of despair that sustained 
him, or whether the generous impulse, prompting 
his last intercession, abode with him still — no 
one will ever know. But, assuredly, he did not 
die a coward. 
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"I loved your wife," he said, spealdng quite 
firmly. "Does not that account ^or all? I 
loved her that day when you and I first met. I've 
loved her since — so well — ^that I repent to-night's 
work no more than if I'd set my heel on an adder 
in her path. I love her now — so ^ell — that I'll 
^ave her, in spite of you, from the shame of having 
married a felon. You thought I was afraid of 
death ? So I was : but it was of death in your 
fashion, not in my own. Before I knew you 
were coming, I was ready, with — this,'* 

He felt in his pocket ; and, with the quick- 
ness of thought, drawing forth the tiny silver 
tube, crushed it betwixt his strong white 
teeth. 

With a spring like a wild cat's, Mark Bamsay 
cleared the distance betwixt them ; but his fingers 
griped a throat that never felt the pressure; and 
of the two bodies that crashed on the floor to- 
gether, the life was in only one. 

The fury of baflBed revenge mingled with a 
natural horror in the survivor's face, as he shook 
himself clear of the corpse and arose. As 
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he grew calmer, he began to debate with him- 
self what was to be done. After two or three 
minutes spent in deep thought, he walked to the 
door and unlocked it, and then rang twice or 
thrice violently. Not for one instant, while he 
waited there, did he avert his gaze from the corpse; 
and, not for one second, did his eyes alter their 
expression of hate and loathing. Two or three 
servants came hurrying up — ^Prescott foremost. 
It was to this man Bamsay addressed himself. 

'^Your master has taken poison. He took 
it too suddenly for me to stop him ; though, of 
course, I tried. He took it, to save himself 
from being arrested for the crime that was done 
here to-night." 

The valet was too utterly prostrated by the 
annihilation of his golden dreams, to do more 
than repeat, " Poisoned himself!" 

"There's no doubt about it," Mark replied* 
" There'll be some sort of inquest or inquiry, I 
suppose ; and it will be well for you — and you — 
and you — " he glanced from one to the other of 
the servants — " to take notice of — this." 
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Shuddering and shrinking, they followed the 
direction of his finger. It pointed to the silver 
tuhe still crushed betwixt the clenched teeth. 
Human help was so palpably useless that no 
one thought of rendering it ; and all followed 
Eamsay out of the room in silence. 

*' Speak as little about this as can be helped ; 
or, at any rate, speak low. And keep this door 
locked till the doctor comes,'* Mark said to 
Prescott. " He can go in if he thinks proper, 
after he has visited Miss Irving.'* 

Then he walked slowly away, whither you will 
presently see. 

** What a fool I was to trust him !" the valet 
muttered to himself disconsolately. 

And this — setting aside exclamations of won- 
derment amongst his acquaintance when the news 
was bruited at the Orion, and the self-congratula- 
tions of the successor to his pension — was the only 
funeral oration pronounced over a man who in his 
lime had filled high places with honour ; a man 
whose word was as his bond, and whom "Walter EI- 
lerslie had trusted like a brother. If not a model 
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of Christian charity, he had seldom wilfully or 
wittingly broken God's laws, or hurt one of God's 
creatures, tjll the night when — having sinned 
heavily in both-wise — ^he died unrepenting. 

Finis coronat opus. The dullest schoolboy 
has that by heart before he has got half-through 
his rudiments; but sometimes wise elders will 
be very near the End, before they are assured 
whether the Crown will be one of shame or 
glory. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

It was in truth only a fainting-fit into which 
Blanche had fallen a while ago; but it lasted 
long, and when she partially recovered, her senses 
seemed to be wandering. Her first intelligible 
words signified a wish to be left alone again 
with Laura Brancepeth; so the maid was dis- 
missed, to wait in the sleeping-chamber till she 
should be required. 

" Now you mustn't excite yourself, dear,** La 

Eeine said. " And whatever you do, lie still for 

the present.** 

"Lie stUl!** Blanche moaned. "How is it 

possible? 0, Laura, if you knew — if you 

knew — '* 

" But I do know,** the other retorted in her 

impetuous way. " It's not hard to guess, that 

your husband's furious at what has happened 

to-night; and came to vent his wrath on you. 
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That's SO like a man, and especially like a hus- 
band : even Henry does it sometimes, though he's 
rather afraid of me. He didn't say it was your 
fault, I suppose ?" 

" No," Blanche murmured. " He didn't say 
it was my fault, though he said many cruel words 
— such as I could never forget, even if I forgave 
them. But, Queenie — ^he suspects the same per- 
son that I did, and I think he is gone there now. 
What wUl happen to us all ?" 

La B.eine looked somewhat blank at this^ 
though she made shift to answer carelessly. 

"Happen to us? Nothing worse than has 
happened already, you may depend upon it» 
Mark knows better than to bring such a charge 
against one of his guests on mere suspicion — ^more 
than suspicion there could not be. If he were 
mad enough to do such a thing, Mr. Anstruther 
would not condescend to plead * guilty' or * not 
guilty,' but leave the house at once. It's the 
only thing he could do. Everyone will be going 
to-morrow, as it is, I should think — except me, of 
course. I shall stay till I take you south." 
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Her assmned cheerfulness had small effect. 
It conld not bring back the light on Blanche's 
&ce, nor still the tremors that shook her almost 
incessantly. 

"You don't know Mark," she panted. '*I 
never knew him myself before to-night. I wish — 
yes, I do wish — ^that I had died yesterday. No : 
I'm not wandering, Queenie — ^nor dreaming. If 
one could only wake, and find all this was a 
dream ! I feel that some worse horror will hap- 
pen yet ; and it will be all — all through me." 

Laura Brancepeth's wits were good service- 
able ones, not easily to be scattered; but they 
were getting into sore confusion. It was useless 
to argue with Blanche in her present state; and 
yet, if she could not be pacified, serious harm 
must needs ensue. 

"What can I do, dear?" she said half-de- 
spairingly. " Shall I call in Wright to take care 
of you, and go and find Mark and bring him 
here ? Anything's better than your torturing 
yourself so." 

For the first time since her swoon, Blanche 
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opened her eyes, and fixed them on her friend 
eagerly. 

"Ah, if you could do this, Queenie — ^if — if you 
were not afraid — " 

" Afraid !" Laura retorted in supreme scorn. 

But her dauntlessness was not put to the 
proof — at least, in the way she had intended ; for, 
as she rose up to call in the maid from the ad- 
joining chamber, the door of the dressing-room 
opened, and Eamsay entered once more. 

It was recorded long ago that the best point in 
Mark's rare personal beauty was the soft richness 
of his colouring. This would certainly have never 
been noticed now, for the colour seemed to have 
faded in some strange way out of his eyes and 
lips, and his clear olive cheeks looked sickly and 
wan, but the malignant lowering was no longer 
on his face : he only looked intensely weary. He 
did not speak till he came quite close to the two 
women, and then it was in a subdued tone. 

"I did not mean to disturb you again to- 
night ; but I have no choice. Something has 
happened since I saw you last." 
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La Beine had risen, and stood betwixt hus- 
band and wife, holding Blanche's hand fast, as 
though she would have shielded her from some 
bodily harm. 

"Good heavens! what is it?" she cried out 
angrily. " Surely we have no fresh disasters to 
hear of?" 

" Why not?" Mark answered, still in the same 
slow deliberate voice. "Would you call it a 
disaster, if the author of this crime had been dis- 
covered, and made confession ?" 

Laura's hand was wrung till she could scarcely 
bear the pressure, as Blanche started up with a 
piteous wail. 

" Mark ! Mark ! You will — you will — have 
mercy ?" 

He never blenched before that agony : indeed, 
you might have fancied there hovered round his 
lip the shadow of a smile. 

" Are you interceding for George Anstruther ? 
You may spare your breath. A priest's prayers 
might help him now — if priests can help the 
dead." 
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Cruel as this man was by nature — tenfold 
crueller now in the bitterness of half-slaked re- 
venge — I believe, had he guessed at the effect of 
his words, he would no more have uttered them 
— ^in that shape — ^than he would have driven a 
knife straight to his wife's heart then and there. 
Had he done so, it would scarce have been quicker 
work. 

Whilst the last syllable lingered on his lips, 
Blanche stood upright on her feet, clasping both 
hands tightly on her side, and staring at him 
with wild haggard eyes. Then a change — other 
than he had seen there lately — such a change as 
can come but once on any human face — swept 
across hers ; and she sank back on the couch with 
a long gasping sob. Her hands dropped idly 
down, and she lay quite still. 

The old physician's prophecy had come true ; 
though not in the sense in which it was spoken ; 
and sooner than he had reckoned on. It was 
** well" with Blanche Bamsay at last. 

What passed during the next quarter of an 
hour Laura Brancepeth could never distinctly re- 
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call. Perhaps she did not care to tax her me- 
mory too closely. She had a hazy impression of 
having pomred forth a torrent of upbraiding, and 
of Mark's having listened — ^gazing at her always 
in the same dreamy way — as though her bitterest 
words stung him neither to remorse nor anger. 
He must have made her understand somehow 
that, howsoever accountable he might be for 
the shortening of the frail life just ended, George 
Anstruther's blood was not actually on his head ; 
but how he did this, she could never recollect. 
She remembered the maid's rushing in, and then 
out into the corridor to seek for help ; and she 
remembered that a certain relief mingled with 
her terrors, when she found herself watching the 
corpse alone. 

When Laura Brancepeth shall come to the 
hour when, for her soul's sake, it will behove her 
to be in charity with all men, one name, assuredly, 
will be excepted from the amnesty. Yet perhaps 
it is as well she never knew that Mark Kamsay 
went straight from her presence into that of Alice's 
father. 
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To give Irving his due, no disaster of his own 
would have brought such dejection on his face as 
possessed it whilst he sat brooding over that 
which had befallen his daughter; but natures 
such as his, are more often hardened than softened 
by any great sorrow; and, as he looked up and 
saw who it was that entered, his brows con- 
tracted gloomily. If he did not hold Mark ac- 
countable, as it were, in the second degree, for 
Alice's calamity, it had, at all events, occurred 
under his roof, and this was quite sufficient to 
make the sight of him unwelcome just now. 

" The doctor is come, of course ?" Irving in- 
quired, with something in his tone which signified 
that, without some such excuse, the intrusion was 
unwarrantable. 

"No; he has not come yet," Mark replied; 
" but it was needful I should see you at once. You 
asked me, an hour ago, if I could give no guess 
as to the meaning or author of the Devil's-work 
yonder. I could guess at neither, then ; but both 
are known to me now. That's what I've come to 
tell you. Be patient a minute," he went on, as 
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Irving rose up with such a fell menace on his face 
as would be hard to describe — " I must say out 
my say, once for all. I'm not going to deny that 
the scandalmongers might have found fault with 
my intimacy with Ahce ; and I'm not going to 
prove to you that it was innocent, at this time of 
day : if you had thought otherwise, I should have 
heard of it long ago. It's sufficient to know that 
some people looked on her as my wife's worst 
enemy ; and that this thought was uppermost in 
George Anstruther's mind, when he mixed his 
poisons to-night." 

"You know all this," the father said in a 
savage whisper. "And you mean to hold your 
hand, and ask me to hold mine ?" 

"What would you do?" said Mark Eamsay 
drearily. " They are both dead." 

Irving staggered a full pace backward, with a 
dreadful question in his eyes that to save his 
life he could not then have put into words. The 
other laughed — ^much as he had done when he 
answered Anstruther. 

" You think I killed them ? I don't wonder. 
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I did mean to kill him ; but — cnrse him ! — ^he was 
too quick for me. She died five minutes ago, in 
a heart-spasm." 

" Tell me more," Irving said under his breath. 

The first horror had left him, and all the pity 
he had to spare was engrossed by his own daugh- 
ter. Nevertheless, it was with an awe such as he 
had never known, that he listened to the brief 
story of what you have just read — such an awe 

# 

as the toughest sceptics have felt when the air 
around them was heavy with death. But always 
in his mind the thought was uppermost of 
how, on the first hour of their meeting, he had 
conceived a vague dislike and apprehension of 
George Anstruther; and how, in his folly he 
had said, " He cannot harm me and mine." 

Moreover, though he himself would have 
scoffed at the idea — or, at the most, would only 
have admitted fatality — he was overborne by a 
strange sense of helplessness : by a conscious- 
ness that all these rough -hewn ends had been 
shaped by other hands than those that first 
fashioned them — perchance, by the hands of 
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Him who said, so many ages ago, "Vengeance 
is Mine." There is a weak point in almost 
all infidelities ; and many, before atheism was put 
to the last crucial test, have cried in their hearts 
— ^if not aloud — Vicisti, GalUcee / 

What were Alice Irving's thoughts when she 
heard how swiftly and completely she was avenged? 
It was one of her attendants that brought the 
news. The woman was too frightened to speak 
coherently; but Alice divined all the tragedy as 
completely as if it had been enacted before her 
eyes. 

The evil calculation had come right to the let- 
ter. Her life had outlasted — ^perhaps was likely 
far to outlast — her rival's; and what did that 
profit her ? She knew, not less surely than if a 
hundred surgeons had sentenced her, that her 
beauty was marred, not for a season, but for ever- 
more ; she knew, not less surely than if his own 
lips had uttered the bitter words, that, thence- 
forth, pity was the uttermost she could expect 
from Mark Ramsay. Though his love, in spite 
of the guilt that loaded it, had been so precious 
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to her, she had always recognised it as a passion 
strong chiefly in its sensuousness, and one that 
would prove unstable as water under such a trial 
as this. There was the stale formula of consola- 
tion — "They might be friends still." Friends! 
Alice almost gnashed her teeth as she thought 
what a horrible hypocrisy such a pretence would 
be, betwixt herself and the man who that day 
had kissed her brow. She felt the print of his 
lips yet, amidst all those burning pains. 

Moreover, though her conscience had slum- 
bered of late, she was not so unsexed as to be 
proof against natural remorse. She knew that 
both the lives lately sacrificed might be required 
at her hand — well nigh as justly as though she 
had wittingly dealt the deathblow — and that she 
must carry to her life's end that load of blood- 
guiltiness, with never a break of feverish or guilty 
happiness. 

Amongst the mysteries of theology with which 
it is not fitting the laity should meddle, the doc- 
trine of Penance may surely be reckoned. Per- 
haps pain, not self-inflicted or voluntary, may 
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not much ayail to atone. Nevertheless, wise and 
good men have held that the punishment of any 

misdeed whatsoever mast needs be finite, though 
with the measure thereof, we, who are " shapen 
in wickedness," have naught tg do. If they have 
not erred, Alice Irving must needs have expiated, 
that night, some portion of her mortal sin. 



CHAPTEK XIV. 

The smoking-room lay at the extreme end of 
one of the wings of the castle, and it was too 
remote for any sound from the other parts of 
the house to penetrate there — unless it were 
such a cry as had startled its occupants an hour 
ago. The servants, who were cognisant of An- 
struther's death, obeyed orders, and discussed it, 
only amongst themselves and stealthily. 

Neither of this, nor of the other tragedy, were 
Alsager or Gauntlet made aware till the door 
opened, and Ramsay appeared. There were no 
signs of passion on his face — only that weary 
look of exhaustion. And yet both guessed, be- 
fore he spoke a word, he had blacker news to 
tell than any they had already listened to. 

" Is she much worse ?" Alsager asked. 

"You mean Alice Irving?" Mark replied, 
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after he had filled and drained a great goble 
of iced water. " Not that I know of. When 
last I heard of her she was in rather less suffering. 
But I have heavy news for you. Anstruther 
has committed suicide^ after confessing himself 
the cause of her disfigurement. I was present; 
but not near enough to prevent him. The poison 
did its work quicker than a bullet. There — ^yon 
needn't waste pity on such a hound as that: 
there's worse behind. Not a quarter of an Jiour 
ago, I broke the news to Blanche. I did it as 
cautiously as I could, and Lady Laura was there 
with her ; but her fright brought on a spasm of 
the heart, and she died almost instantaneously. 

"Dead!" 

The word broke from the lips of both simul- 
taneously ; but in the one case there was only the 
shock of surprise, in the other there was the crisis 
of a strong heart's agony. And as Gauntlet 
covered his face with his hands, he groaned aloud. 

For months past he had seen the end coming 
nearer and nearer, and he had known that no- 
thing short of a miracle could avert or perhaps 
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much delay it; but, now that it had come, it 
seemed to him like some hideous nightmare. He 
could not realise at first that the delicate mobile 
lips, whose smile when it lost its mirth did not 
lose its pleasantness, were now still and set ; or 
that the eyes, which had never looked on him 
unkindly, were lustreless and dim; or that the 
voice, which, when he last heard it, had stirred 
his pulse not less powerfully than in the old 
days, was dumb for evermore. When he did 
realise all this, there began a struggle in Oswald's 
breast, such as must needs leave traces long 
after it is ended ; and he was beset by a tempta- 
tion the like of which he had never encountered. 
It was no other than a longing to add another 
crime to the catalogue of that night — black 
enough already — if indeed it were a crime : ta 
grapple Mark Eamsay's throat as he would have 
done any other felon's, and to exact of him life 
for life. 

For then, assuredly — even if he grew more 
charitable in the after-time — he held this man 
no less accountable for the death of the woman 

VOL. in. p 
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whom he, Oswald Gauntlet, had loved so dearly, 
than if the murder had been wrought by a doim- 
right brutal blow. It was because he loved her 
so dearly that he refrained himself. If Blanche's 
name must indeed be mixed up in this sorrowful 
and shameful story, it was not for him to add 
thereunto another ghastly chapter. Had she 
been living still, her wan hand would have 
been surely raised to warn him from reprisals, 
and he would surely have obeyed the beckon. 
So — ^now as then — let her have her will. But, 
albeit he prevailed in wrestle over the devil 
that fought savagely within him, he prevailed 
not so far as to endure Mark's presence. When 
he rose up, it was with averted face; and their 
eyes never met, as he walked out of the room 
silently and swiftly. 

The other two kept silence likewise for a 
full minute after the door had closed behind 
Gauntlet, till Eamsay broke it impatiently. 

"What are you thinking of? I'd rather hear 
you speak, than watch you stare." 

" Is it worth while to ask ?" the other said. 



i 
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" If my thoughts ever mattered much, it's rather 
late in the day to ask for them. Besides, if I were 
to tell you, it might only breed a quarrel, and 
somehow I don't feel up to that. We had best 
let ill alone. After all, I've no right to judge 
you." 

" I understand. You write down every item 
of what has happened here to my account. Yon 
are not unjust, I daresay." 

There was a helpless depression in his manner, 
that moved the other to answer less harshly. 

" I don't know that. The fatalists — ^I'm more 
than half a fatalist — would say you were only an 
instrument. If it is so, I'm selfish enough to be 
glad you were picked instead of me. Mark, I'd 
have changed places with you pretty often within 
the last two years : I wouldn't do that to-night ; 
and I wish the night was over, with all my heart 
and soul." 

" Do you think to-morrow will be any better ?" 
Mark asked wearily, " or the next day, or the 
next? Do you remember what I said when we 
talked it over in my chambers ? We have * dreed 
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our weird' with a vengeance. You've never asked 
me how it all happened. I'd rather tell you and 
get it over, though I've told it once already." 

As Alsager listened to much the same story 
as Irving had heard, it was evident that his 
his interest in the first catastrophe did not go 
beyond wonder and curiosity. He was not in the 
habit of scattering his sympathy broadcast ; and 
George Anstruther's suicide moved him very little 
more than if he had read it in the public prints. 

" That was a devilish narrow escape of yours,** 
he remarked coolly, when he heard how Mark's 
murderous intent had been anticipated. " It was 
a very natural impulse, I'll allow ; but, at our time 
of life, we ought to have got beyond such things ; 
and so you'd have thought, when you found your- 
self in the dock. I doubt if they'd have brought 
it in even manslaughter ; unless Nevis had tried 
you. It's very odd I should have always suspected 
him. I told Gauntlet so, and he wouldn't have it 
at first. I wonder what he thinks of it now — or of 
anything else, for that matter ? I never saw any 
man more thoroughly knocked out of time. Go 
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through with it : it's no use halting when you've 
got so far." 

But as Alsager listened to the details — still 
more brief — of the second calamity, the hard cyni- 
cism vanished from his face ; and, when all was 
told, he drew a long breath very like a sigh. 

" If it was over so quickly, she could not have 
suflfered much," he said. " I'm glad of that, poor 
thing. She had her share of it before. That was 
the time to pity her ; and I did, and told you so. 
It's absurd to pity her now. Do you know, Mark, 
I believe in many more things than people give 
me credit for ? I like to fancy that she'll find a 
pleasant berth somewhere — a real pleasant one — 
such a long way off from yours and mine. Heart- 
complaints are curious things, and hers might 
have killed her without any meddling of yours. 
Perhaps that's the best way of looking at it." 

The other shook his head, as though putting 
aside the crumb of comfort, if it was so meant. 
He made no answer ; and then again silence en- 
sued. At last said Alsager abruptly : 

** What do you wish everyone to do ? I don't 
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his love; no more life lingered in it now, than 
was in the corpse of his wife upstairs. It was 
the spectral semblance of love that he had to face 
henceforth ; a man of his temperament had better, 
tenfold, be haunted by any " dull mechanic ghost" 
than by such an one as this. He had not yet 
confessed as much to himself; and he certainty 
was not prepared to confess it to even such an old 
friend as Alsager. Nevertheless, he shifted his 
posture uneasily as he answered. 

" The Irvings — ? They must stay here for 
the present, of course. She could not possibly be 
moved in her present state; though, if that dead 
dog did not lie, her life is in no danger." 

" They must remain here for the present, na- 
turally," the other persisted; "but afterwards — " 

Vere had not any intention of tormenting; 
yet compassion for Blanche Kamsay was still 
strong enough within him, to make him watch 
with some satisfaction the other's embarrassment. 

" Afterwards !" Mark retorted peevishly. 
" Didn't I tell you my nerve was gone for the 
moment ?" 
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It was a reKef at least to one of those two, 
when a servant came into the room to say that 
the doctor had arrived. 

Mr. Brancepeth was one of those whose very- 
existence, in time of great emergency, their fellows 
are apt to ignore : no one, from first to last, had 
thought of rousing him. But, far in the night 
he was waked from a placid and not unstertorous 
slumher by a light touch on his shoulder, and by 
a warm drop falling on his brow. Without being 
intrepid, he was a very self-possessed person; 
nevertheless, during his first waking moments, he 
felt a slight tremor as he doubted whether he saw 
a vision or no. That white, tear-stained face ought 
rather to have belonged to the Brown Lady who 
was said to walk at Kenlis, than to his gay, daring 
wife. But it was Laura, and no other, that stood 
sobbing there — so utterly broken down, that it 
was some time before she could give any rational 
account of what had happened. To say that her 
husband was horror-struck faintly expresses the 
state of mind in which he was thrown. It was not 
only the intrinsic blackness of the events them- 
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selves that affected him so strongly. If they had 
occurred in a sphere of life removed from his own, 
and they had been brought before him in his offi- 
cial capacity, he would have met them with magis- 
terial calmness. But the fact of their having been 
enacted under his very eyes — though those eyes 
chanced to be closed — and of all the actors and suf- 
ferers therein being his own intimate acquaintance, 
if not familiar friends, seemed to him to involve 
such an awful incongruity, that for the moment 
he was fairly unhinged, and was almost as inco- 
herent in his questions as Laura was in her answers. 

Now it is possible that some who read these 
pages may partly indorse the opinion of Mr. Brance- 
peth; and consider such passions and calamities 
as have been just narrated well suited to mediaeval 
melodrama, but singularly improbable in a modem 
country-house, entirely inhabited by members of 
the upper ten thousand. 

The objection does not sound hypercritical. 
Yet, when there is fever or venom in the blood, 
it matters but little whether its colour, as it ran 
in health, was of imperial purple or of murky red. 
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Furthermore — I will take leave to suggest that we 
are in no material respects much politer than our 
nearest neighbours beyond seas ; and that, before 
all things went awry, Choiseul-Praslin held no 
mean rank amongst the ancient names of France; 
and that the tragedy wherewith Europe rang from 
west to east was wrought just twenty-two years 
ago. 

A very heavy heart that night was Laura 
Brancepeth's ; but it would have been heavier fer, 
if the last thought on her mind before she sank 
into a feverish sleep of utter exhaustion, had not 
been, that — ^prosy, and precise, and grotesque in 
some points as he might be — it was an honest, 
honourable man, at least, that lay beside her : 
ay, and that — ^with all her recklessness — she liad 
never said or done aught that need shame him. 



CHAPTEB XV. 

The doctor who had been summoned to Kenlis 
was a favourable specimen of a country practi- 
tioner ; and, when he was walking the hospitals^ 
had been rather celebrated for nerve and clever- 
ness in the accident-ward; but the case he had 
now to deal with was far beyond his skill; and 
though, after hearing the nature of the calamity^ 
he had come provided with divers lenitives and 
emollients, he could only succeed in mitigating 
the torture Alice was still enduring. With respect 
to a permanent cure, he could hold out little more 
comfort than Anstruther had given. Those fearful 
seams and scars were surely indelible; and even 
though the sight might be saved, there was little 
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chance that the beautiful gray eyes would ever re- 
gain their lustrous softness. As a matter of form, 
without the faintest idea of being useful, he visited 
the scenes of both the other catastrophes. He 
was tolerably callous, both from habit and tem- 
perament ; but it was not without a certain emo- 
tion that he laid down Blanche Ea-msay's hand, 
after searching for a pulse in vain ; and it was not 
without a certain relief that he closed the door 
again on the corpse of the suicide. 

Few at Kenlis Castle, either gentle or simple, 
closed their eyes that night in more than brief 
broken sleep, and all were glad to see day break, 
though it broke but gloomily. 

Laura Brancepeth was up and dressed be- 
times. It was not that she had anything special 
to do; but, when once awake, she could not bear to 
be still. She did not think of leaving her rooms, 
and had just been trying to swallow some slight 
refreshment, when her husband, who had risen 
still earlier, came in. 

" I didn't mean to disturb you ; but Major 
Gauntlet is so very anxious to see you, I could not 
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refuse to ask whether you were equal to it. If you 
are, I do think it would be a kindness." 

" Certainly I will," she said; " and I am not 
a bit surprised at his wishing to see me." 

A few minutes afterwards Gauntlet entered 
alone. His face was very pale, but perfectly com- 
posed, as were his voice and manner. 

''You will guess that I should not have in- 
truded on you at such a time without a purpose. 
I have come to ask you a great kindness. I do 
not think you will refuse it, though if you should 
do so, I shall not take it in ill part. Before I 
leave this place — and I do so within the hour — I 
should like to see her just once; and I want you to 
go with me as far as the door. Wait — don't de- 
cide till you have listened a minute longer. If I 
had ever spoken one word to her who is an angel 
now, that could shame her where she is gone,, 
either in jest or seriously, I would not ask you 
this. Ah — I see you believe me without an oath ;. 
but, if I swore it on my deathbed, perhaps the 
world would only half believe. What has hap- 
pened here will be more than a nine-days' wonder ; 
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and the scandalmongers won't leave a blank in 
their romance if they can help it. I would not 
have one stone cast at her on my account. They 
may say I loved her — so I did, God alone knows 
how dearly — ^but they can hardly say that I meant 
dishonour, if my last visit to her is sanctioned 
hy the kind woman who was her nearest 
friend." 

The earnestness with which they were uttered 
made the simple words almost eloquent; and 
Laura Brancepeth's heart glowed as she held out 
her hand frankly. 

"I do believe you ; and I never hesitated 
from the first, though I am glad you spoke to the 
end. I will come with you at once.'* 

So those two went together — treading softly, 
though on the thick carpet their steps made no 
echo — to the door of the chamber where the re- 
mains of Blanche Eamsay lay ; and Laura stood 
and watched without, whilst the other went in, 
closing the door behind him. Through that door 
it is not needful we should follow. 

Many years ago, walking after nightfall through 
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the streets of a town in Northern Italy, I came 
upon an open porch through which poured a flood 
of light from many tapers. On a couch, just 
withinside — in an attitude, not of death, but of 
sleep, for the head was propped up by a silken 
pillow — ^lay a corpse — ^the corpse of a young fair 
woman ; there was a bright garland on the deftly- 
braided hair, round the neck a golden chain, and 
on the waxen arms and fingers, jewels not a 
few. I have looked upon some grewsome sights 
since, but never on one that shocked me so tho- 
roughly. I thought then, and I think now, that 
of all this earth's pomps and vanities, the least 
pardonable are funeral parades. Whilst the world 
lasts,, ceremonials will endure; and when great 
men fall in Israel perhaps there needs must be 
lyings-in-state. Yet those of lowlier degree may 
well hope for peace and privacy on their bier, if 
they have found them not elsewhere. Even in 
a marionette-show, it is wdll to cover decently, if 
not reverently, the face of the puppet-corpse. 

The minutes that she watched seemed to La 
Eeine almost endless; yet probably not ten had 
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elapsed wlaen tlae door opened again, and Gauntlet 
came out. His countenance was not more dis- 
turbed than it had been when he entered ; but, as 
he closed his lips quickly after a vain eflfort to 
speak, even under his thick moustache they could 
be seen quivering and trembKng: deathly cold 
those same lips felt when, a second later, they were 
pressed on Laura's hand in grateful farewell. 
Neither could she repress a slight shiver, as 
she guessed where they had caught their chill. 

That silent leave-taking was the only one that 
Gauntlet exchanged with any soul at Kenlis. 
He walked straight from that spot out into the 
open air ; leaving word, as he passed through the 
hall, that his servant was to follow him with the 
carriage that was to take them to the nearest 
station. Neither did he turn his head or look 
backward, till Kenlis Castle was hidden jfrom 
view. 

It was long before Laura Brancepeth could 
muster courage to enter the chamber at the thres- 
hold of which she had been watching; but, having 
once entered, she was in no haste to leave it ; and 
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when she did so, it was with a cahn on her spirit 
which was not after violently disturbed. 
'' The master of Kenlis shut himself np in his 
own apartment after an interview with the doctorj 
and would see no one but Alsager ; to the latter 
fell the direction of all funeral arrangements; 
Only on one point did Mark interfere, but there 
Jie was stubborn. Vere's suggestion, that it might 
stifle scandal if Anstruther's body was allowed tp 
remain where it lay to await the necessary inquiry, 
he utterly set at naught, and was scarcely induced 
io grant the shelter of a disused outbuilding. The 
other went «o far as to hint, that there mighlr 
J)e difficulty in finding bearers willing to carry 
forth the ghastly burden ; for, putting superstitioA 
put of the question, the servants were fairly 
demoralised by the events of last night. ThsQ 
jiext minute he repented of his caution ; and was 
haunted long afterwards by the expression 04 
Jlanisay's face as he made answer. 

" You had better find them soon, as you ar^ 
so squeamish about scandal; or — I'll cast the caiv 
f ion out with my own hands," 

VOL. in. Q 
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After this one outbreak he relapsed into suUeii 
silence; and when advertised of Gauntlet's ab- 
rupt departure only shrugged his shoulders, as if 
to imply that it was just what he had expected^ 
and did not concern him in the least. Yet, in 
the midst of this apathy, he seemed to be wait- 
ing for something — not with any eagerness or 
impatience, but with the expectation of one who 
knows sooner or later it must come. 

Though she was anything but robust in ap- 
pearance, Alice Irving must have possessed an. 
exceptionally good constitution. Her system had 
BO far resisted a • shock that would have shat-^ 
tered many athletic ones, that she had kept het 
consciousness throughout; and, as the pain abated, 
it seemed as if she might even escape the serious 
danger of fever ; neither was her strength mate- 
rially prostrated. The fingers only of one of her 
hands were injured, where they had touched 
the sponge scarcely soaked in the lotion ; and she 
could use her hand perfectly. Her sight waa 
not at all affected, though her eyes had suffered 
somewhat from the inflammation around. So 
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when she begged to be allowed to write a short 
note, the doctor who remained in attendance ob- 
jected only faintly ; indeed, he thought the risk 
thns incurred would be less than that of the 
irritation and anxiety which might follow on pro- 
hibition. 

This is what Alice Irving wrote, and what a 
few minutes later Mark Eamsay read : 

" They say my life is safe, and I am glad — • 
or I ought to he glad, I am so little fit to die 
— hut there is still danger of nei*vous fever. 
While I am sure of myx senses I will write ; 
perhaps I shall he quieter when it is done. Be^ 
fore you opened this note, you guessed it came 
to say good-hye — not good-bye for a little while, 
or for so many months or years — hut for ever 
and ever. 

''Itis not an easy toord to write, and it does 
not make it easier that we have both well deserved 
what has come upon vs. Yes, upon us; fori know 
that your sufferings, in another way, are not much 
lighter than mine. I am not, and never shall be, 
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a good Christian. It was a sin to listen, as I 
have listened, to much that you have said; yet 
I scarcely repent it even now. Nevertheless I 
know — and you know — that if I could have fore- 
seen the least fearful of the consequences, I never 
should have listened. Even if I were the same 
Alice that stood by your side yesterday, I hope — 
I cannot he sure, hut I do hope — that I should still 
he able to say that, of my own free will, you and 
I shall never meet again. If no judgment had 
fallen upon me, there never could have been hap- 
piness for us two after last night. 

" If you ever cared for me at all, you will 
help me now. For pity^s sake do not prevent 
my going home as soon as I can be moved — to 
lie here is worse than the burning. And do not 
let your eyes rest upon me, even for a second — 
that I coidd not bear. 

" And now we will go our several ways. ' In 
spite of all, I will believe yours will not always 
be dark and lonely. As for me, I shall at least 
never again have to fight with temptation ; and 
I trust tlie time yet rriay come when, tcithout 
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hlasphemy, I may pray God to forgive U8 both, 
and to bless you always. A. J/* 

In a strange medley of emotions, Mark pon- 
dered over the almost illegible lines. The ensu- 
ing horrors had not abated the bitterness of the 
wrath and disappointment, aroused in him by 
the first disaster; nevertheless, the beauty that 
had bewitched him seemed already a thing of 
.the past ; and, though he chafed savagely over the 
loss thereof, he coveted it no longer. He had 
worked himself into such a dread of an interview 
with Alice, that the certainty of its being deferred 
indefinitely, if not for ever, was an intense relief. 
There was no pain or peril that this man would 
not have incurred in pursuit of his heart's desire ; 
but he shrank, like the merest coward, from the 
slightest annoyance that must needs be profitless. 
Selfishness in this mail was sublimed. If he could 
have followed his strongest impulse, he would 
have set a hundred leagues that night betwixt 
himself and Kenlis; and would have tried on 
the ihorrow, whether somewhere on earth there 
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could not — even for such a blow as that which 
had smitten him-be found anodynes. 

His meditations, whatsoever they were, were 
brief; and his answer certainly was not long in 
penning. 

" You are far stronger thun I if you can hope ; 
and far braver, if you dare to look forwards or 
backwards. But you shall have your will, now and 
henceforth, neither less nor more than you slwvld 
have had it yesterday. Our zvays slwll lie apart^^ 
ivhilst it pleases you. Only remember this. Whilst 
I have strength and sense left, wherever I inay 
be, if you say ' Come,^ there is no power short of 
miracle shall hold me back from you an hour.^* 

Was the curtness of the farewell designed in 
kindness or in cruelty? "Were the words when 
they were written sincere, or designed to lie? 
How often Alice Irving asked those questions of 
herself, in the dreary affcertime, may hardly be ima- 
gined. She seldom dared wait for her own heart's 
reply— much less put the doubt to the proof. 
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But perchance Mark Eamsay may yet have 
to answer them in a Court, where casuistry has 
never yet availed, and where the stubbornest cri- 
minal has never yet declined to plead. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

With the fortunes or misfortunes of Blanche 
Ellerslie, it is fitting that this tale should end* 
Neither concerning the events immediately con- 
nected therewith is much more to be recorded. 

Into one only of the catastrophes that had. 
occurred at the Castle, inquiry was made. Mrs. 
Bamsay had notoriously so long been ailing, and 
there was so little mystery about the manner of 
her death — especially as it happened in Laura 
Brancepeth's presence — ^that they forbore to dis- 
quiet her further. With no pomp, yet with all 
decent observance, they laid her in the family 
vault, under a great whispering birch. And let 
us hope she rests there not less peacefully because 
none of her kith and kin sleep near : for never 
before, within man's memory, had any strange 
coffin been lowered amongst those bearing the 
name and scutcheon of Kenlis. 
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With George Anptruther it was diflferent. To 
the circumstances of his death one witness only 
could speak, and from this one he got no more 
mercy dead than he would have met with Uving. 
If Mark Bamsay did not stoop to exaggeration^ 
that he extenuated nothing is most sure; and, 
albeit his testimony was delivered with perfect 
calmness, more than one of his hearers were 
aware of a scarcely suppressed rancour. , One of 
these — a shrewd old tacksman — ^put into words 
the thought that was probably in the minds of 
more than one of his fellows. 

"He was ower quick for ye?" quoth David 
Anderson, repeating Eamsay's words. " Ay,. 
mon ; I sair misdoot there are twa sides to that. 
It was written that there suld be murder in this 
house the nicht; but that it wad be self-murder 
was nae sae sure. Guid save us a' ! The auld 
enemy has been recht busy here, and aiblins mair 
^souls than his that lies streekit yonder hae fallen 
intil his net." 

But those who were bold enough to impute 
malice to the laird of Kenlis, imputed not to him 
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false witness. Indeed, his pvidence, had it not 
been amply corroborated by that of the surgeon, 
bore too palpably the stamp of truth, that, had 
the inquest been conducted according to " crowner's 
<iuest law," some charitable jurors — ^insisting on 
the utter absence of motive in Anstruther's first 
crime — might possibly have prevailed with their 
dissociates so far as to bring in a milder verdict of 
insanity. 

But the procurator-fiscal was a stem elder of 
the Kirk, and would have held such misplaced 
leniency little less than compounding with felony 
— not to say making an actual compromise with 
Sathanas. If crime had been wrought in high 
places, the more reason it should be fittingly 
branded, and not be wrapped up delicately. In 
fine, over George Anstruther no burial service was 
read, and few of those dwelling in or near Kenlis 
know the place of his sepulture. 

When all these things were reported in town, 
the posthumous disgrace attaching to their com- 
rade caused greater scandal at the Orion than all 
.the other horrors. Even an Orionite could not 
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be considered exempt from mental aberration any 
more than from any other ill to which flesh is 
heir. But to the steady, sponsible bodies pre- 
ponderating there — who even when they plunged 
did it too methodically to ruffle the surface of 
propriety — it seemed incredible that an associate, 
whom they had been used to revere as a club 
authority — ^Anstruther was actually on the com- 
mittee at the time — should even after his decease 
have laid under felonious taint. 

*'He must have been mad," they agreed al- 
most unanimously. Many had noticed, though 
they had never chosen to mention it till now, 
a very queer look in his eyes: for a full year 
past there had been a strange abruptness in his 
manner, and — there were fewer still who could 
remember this — occasional signs of weakness in 
his play. 

" Insanity ? Of course it was,'* Lord Blanch- 
mayne growled. **Any decent English jury 
would have brought it in so — and that would 
have been the result of the inquiry yonder, if it 
had been held over a shopkeeper ; but there's no 
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such d — d democrat as your Free-Kirk deacon. 
He never misses a chance of snapping at a gen* 
tleman, aUve or dead." 

Truly, so far as devotion to any form of doc- 
trine — established or disestablished — was con- 
cerned, the Viscount might be presumed to speak 
impartially. 

Besides him, there were not wanting some 
who still considered George Anstruther to have 
been an ill-used person, and rather a victim of 
appearances, or of misconception, than as morally 
criminal. 

Before either the funeral or the inquiry took 
place, the Irvings had returned to Drumour, The 
doctor, knowing nothing of the undercurrent at 
work, but judging simply from what he saw on the 
surface, decided that there would be less danger 
in a removal, than in the strain to which Alice's, 
nerves must needs be subjected if she remained 
on the scene of her disaster. Her strength still 
kept up wonderfully, and she walked to the car- 
riage that was to take her home without faltering^ 
or tottering ; but as she passed out through the? 
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great gloomy hall, there broke from under the 
triple veil that fell to her waist, one dreadful sob 
^ — scarcely less piteous than the first wail of her 
despairing agony. 

Kumours — though only vague rumours — of 
the truth had got abroad amongst the servants 
at Kenlis, and they liked their dead mistress too 
well to have any kindly feeling towards Alice 
Irving. Nevertheless not one of the few who saw 
her depart, withheld from her some compassion^. 
Mark Kamsay was not among these; nor was 
he even made aware of the precise time of Irving's 
departure. 

The subject had not once been broached be- 
twixt the father and daughter, yet both were 
equally aware that, after that evening, they would 
set foot in Kenlis no more* The former had 
assented at once to the removal, and had made 
no attempt to take any leave of his host — con- 
tenting himself with a verbal message to the 
effect that he would not intrude himself On the 
other till after the funeral. 

Irving was indeed more crushed by tixin blow 
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than by any which had reached him — not so much, 
perhaps, on account of its weight, as of its ex- 
ceeding strangeness. The more he pondered, 
the less he saw his way through the future^ It 
seemed to him that to be constantly in presence 
of such a calamity as had befallen Alice would 
be more than he could endure ; for you must 
remember that this man, without being in the 
least sensitive, was wonderfully fastidious. To 
look on any physical deformity whatsoever was 
to him — although he might have no special 
interest therein — even more disagreeable than 
listening to singing or music played out of tune, 
Yet he never dreamed of separating himself 
from his daughter. To this man's selfish- 
ness, you see, there were limits. However, 
though he gave no outward signs of these mis- 
givings, then and long afterwards he behaved 
himself towards his daughter with tact, if not 
tenderness, that would have done credit to a more 
perfect parent. 

Throughout that autumn and the ensuing 
winter, those two remained at Drumour. In 
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the spring they went abroad again, and have 
not since returned thither. 

Drumour has been leased for a term of years 
to a wealthy Glaswegian, who — having no more 
eyes for beauties of nature than for the points 
of a picture — looks on the place as a mere shoot- 
ing-lodge, and neglects it accordingly. The lawn 
has lost its soft velvet sheen, and the parterres 
glisten no longer like plaques of ruby or tur-^ 
quoise enamel, and the creepers that used to* 
twine lovingly around Alice's casement flaunt 
or trail at their own will or the caprice of 
breeze or rain. 

But, desolate as the house may be, it is 
bright and cheerful compared to the castle you 
wot of hard by. At Drumour at least there are 
signs and sounds of life sometimes — though of 
a rough boisterous sort — ^whilst at Kenlis, there 
broods always a stillness worse than the stillness 
of death — the stillness of a curse. 

The moors were caught up directly they ap- 
peared in the market ; but if residence at Kenlis 
had been thrown in, it would have hindered rather 
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than advance the hiring — ^for a very simple reason : 
the place has such an evil name now, that if a 
tenant could be found hardy enough to inhabit it, 
it would be next to impossible to find a household 
to minister to him there. There is nothing more 
infectious than superstition, and the sceptical 
Southron serving-man, who has once succumbed 
to terrors — ^visible or invisible — is more helplessly 
subdued than the most credulous Highland crone. 
The Brown Ladye may roam at will through the 
echoing corridors, and it is whispered that now 
she walks not always alone. Strange things are 
reported to have been seen and heard by those 
who stayed behind, after the departure of the last 
guest that will tarry there for many a day to come, 
to set the castle in order. The natives, who, 
under the supervision of the old housekeeper 
mentioned above, were left in charge to keep the 
furniture from falling into decay, sleep without 
the walls, and perform their duty always betwixt 
dawn and sunset. Scarce one of them, even at 
high noon, would be bribed to go down the dark 
passage, at the farther end of which is a room fast 
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locked and barred — ^the.room where George Ans- 
truthei^ escaped out of Mark Eamsay's hands to 
fall into those of a mightier if not a more merciful 
judge. 

As for the Master of Kenlis, though he has 
wandered since far and wide, he has never wan- 
dered home. It is this constant restlessness that 
is the most remarkable change in the man. He 
was always fond of traveUing, but he had taken it 
heretofore in the same listless, easy-going way that 
marked his pursuit of all other amusements ; but 
now he seems incapable of abiding more than the 
shortest space in any one spot. The anxiety to 
be gone is not in any way affected by the liveliness 
or dulness of the place of sojourn. After his 
first year — during which time no one knew much 
of his movements — ^he has not affected to shun 
society — that is, foreign society ; for England and 

he have been strangers since the events recorded 
above. And society outre mer receives him ami- 
ably, if not cordially. He had been unhappy in 
his conjugal relations, of course; but what else 
could be expected in a land where the sale of 
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wives is scarcely obsolete ? The same thing would 
apply to so many milors, and if Mark's story was 
a little worse than those of others, it might be 
imputed to his having a little less than his shai*e 
of Brittanic phlegm. 

Does he himself look so lightly on his path? 

That is a question no one can answer, not even 
Vere Alsager. Indeed, though there is nothing 
like enmity, overt or covert between the two, they 
have seldom been seen together since they parted 
at Kenlis, and no man or woman now is supposed 
to be in Eamsay's confidence. Neither can it be 
known whether he would have had the courage to 
keep the promise conveyed in his last letter to 
Alice; for she has never written to say "come," 
and, I think, never will. 

Probably this thread has been plucked out for 
€ver from the web of Eamsay's life. Yet in the 
plucking forth, the whole fabric was frayed and 
tangled past the mending. The woman whom he 
swore to honour and cherish, he remembers only 
with vague seK-reproach and compassion — and a 
regret, not altogether selfish, that she ever crossed 
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his path ; but the womsiii whom to love was dis- 
honour, and whose shame he meditated, though 
he accompKshed it not, he remembers with a bit- 
terness that none of the distractions he has not 
scrupled to seek have yet effaced. It may be, that. 
Ermengild von Adlersberg's pupil has not yet 
wrought out his full tale of misdoing ; but assur- 
edly there are certain stings which pierce some- 
times sharply enough through the hide of his 
cruel philosophy. Perhaps, with that solitary 
exception, there are none living who wish it other- 
wise. 

Eamsay and Alice's father have met once only;- 
at Baden. Both doubtless would have avoided 
the encounter, had it been possible; but to the* 
latter it seemed especially unwelcome. His cour-r 
tesy was of the coldest, and his answers to the- 
other's inquiries of the briefest. He simply said 
that Alice was as well as she ever would be, and 
then changed the subject decisively. Irving's fac^ 
was not in the habit of telling tales, nevertheless 
Mark was not deceived for a moment as to the- 
state of the other's feelings towards himself. 
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Familiarity with Alice's calamity had not 
made Irving hate less the man but for whom 
it would never have been. He hated him more- 
over-^though perchance he himself would not have 
acted otherwise— rfor having since then stood 
aloof, making no tender of reparation. It was for 
her sake alone that he kept back some bitter 
words that were just on his lips. 

Irving did not mention that meeting when 
jifter his gambling bout he went back to the place 
-of Alice's retreat. They lived at Baden during 
the winter ; but before the earliest visitors ap- 
peared, they retired to a quiet hamlet far up the 
Schwartz-Wald, where even yet the peasantry 
have not ceased to look wonderingly after the 
graceful lady whose face has never been seen un- 
veiled. 

We will leave them there. 

LaReine Gaillarde has not abdicated her sove- 
reignty ; but if her laugh rings out joyously at 
times, it rings not so often as heretofore. She has 
never quite shaken off the weight that settled down 
^n her.Bpirits that terrible night at Kenlis. Some 
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<>{ her many friends like her the better for the 
chastening of her reckless mood. 

Ghiefest among these is Major Gauntlet. 
Oddly enough even scandal-mongers have for- 
Jborne to cavil at their intimacy; yet there is a 
secret betwixt those two of which the world knows 
nothing, and of which they themselves seldom 
care to speak. It may be that the big brave heart 
will be open some day to receive with due honour 
one worthy to be enthroned there; but thus far, 
Oswald has never breathed in any woman's ear 
even such words as he was not ashamed to speak 
io the wife of Mark Bamsay« 

Lady Nithsdale is as light of heart and foot' 
.as ever, and still lures her husband on to follow 
at a respectable distance along the flowery paths 
it pleases her to tread ; and Regy Avenel is still 
her prime minister and celibate. 

Though Nina Marston still keeps her maiden 
name, she will be Nina Hampton, they say, be- 
fore the summer is out: and, though a few 
may envy, not many hate her for having drawn a 
qiiatei'ne in the matrimonial tomftoZa. 
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You will scarcely be interested to learn that 
Horace Kendall has had no chance of repeating^ 
the bold stroke for fortune that he missed so 
narrowly. The mysterious allowance with which 
he started in life lapsed long ago, soon after the 
time when the news came home that his god- 
fiather, Viemon of Vernon Mallory, had gone to his 
rest, or — ^unrest. He is reported to be studying" 
hard in Italy now, with a view to turn his voice 
to substantial account. With professional attrac- 
tions thrown in, he may emulate Canulle Des- 
moulins before all is done. 

In this weak, en-ing world of ours, desiderium 
tarn cari capitis is not always measured by in- 
trinsic worth. Often to the wisest and most 
virtuous, even after their decease, more justice is- 
done by strangers who knew thein only by re- 
pute than by those who knew them familiarly. 

In ancient time there lived a pious person, 
who, having walked long before the Lord, in stem 
uprightness, was duly canonised. Concerning 
the new-made saint a man scarcely less pious,, 
though less austere, thus expressed himself : 
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"Let us intercede yet more earnestly for the 
peace of the dead, now that he hath gone among 
them." 

When Lady Peverell is removed to a better — 
it can scarcely be a higher — sphere, I think even 
amongst the children she has dragooned into 
helplessness, if they were not goaded to rebellion, 
or amongst the poor who have eaten the acrid 
bread of her charity, will be found regret, so 
lasting and sincere, as was wasted — ^if you will 
have it so — on frail Blanche Ellerslie. 

Though the loss left its mark on none so 
deeply as on Gauntlet and Vane, there are others 
besides — not more given to the melting mood — 
who never remember without bitterness the pro- 
gress of her punishment, and who never see, 
without a sinking of the heart, the years bring 
round the day on which the grace-blow was dealt. 



THE END. 
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By MKS. J. H. RIDDELL, author of " George Geith," &c. 



Far above Rubies. 6«. 
The Race for Wealth. 6«. 
George Geith. 6«. 
The Kich Husband. 6«. 



Phemie Keller. 65. 
Maxwell Drewitt 65. 
Too Much Alone. 65. 
City and Suburb. 6*. 



By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, author of " Bast Lynne," &c. 



Elster^s Folly. 65. 
St. Martin's Eve. 6«. 



Mildred Arkell. 6«. 
Trevlyn Hold. 65. 



By the Author of " Guy Livingstone.** 



Sword and Gown. 45. 6rf. 
Barren Honour. 65. 
Brakespeare. 6^. 



Maurice Dering. 6«. 
Guy Livingstone. 5«. 
Sans Merci. 65. 



Also, now reardy, uniform with the above> 
The Eock Ahead. By Edmund Yates. 65. 

The Adventures of Dr. Brady. By W. H. Etjssell, 

LL.D. 6«. 

Black Sheep. By Edmund Tates, author of " The 

Rock Ahead," &c. 

Not Wisely, but Too Well. By the Author of 

" Ck)meth up as a Flower.** 6*. 

Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg. By Mrs. Lynn Linton, 

author of " Sowmg the Wind," &c. 6*. 

Archie Lovell. By the Author of " The Morals of 

Mayfair," &c. 6«. 

Miss Forrester. By the Author of "Archie Lovell," 

&;o. 6«. 

Eecommended to Mercy. By the Author of " Sink 

or Swim?" 6*. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS' NEW NOVELS. 



BreaMng a Butterfly ; or Blanclie Ellerslie's End- 
ing. By the Author of ** Guy Livingstone,*' &c. 3 yols. 

The Girl lie Married. By James Grant, author 

of " The Bomanoe of War,*' " Mrst Love and Last Love," &o. 3 vob. 

In Silk Attire. A Novel. By Willloi Black, 

author of " Love or Marriage.'* 3 vols. 

All hut Lost. A Novel. By G. A. BDentt, 

author of " The March to Magdala." 3 vols. 

A London Eomance. By Charles H. Boss, author 

of " The Pretty Widow," &c. 3 vols. 

Home from India. By John Pomerot. 2 vols. 
The Town-Talk of Qyda. A Novel. By the 

Author of " One Foot in the Grave." 2 vols. 

John Twiller : a Romance of the Heart. By D. B. 

Staiolet, LL.1X 

Equal to Either Fortune. A Novel. By ih© 

Author of " A Man of Mark,'* &c. 3 vols. 

Under Lock and Key. A Novel. By Thomas 

Speight, author of " Brought to Light," &c. 3 vols. 

The Doctor of Beauweir. By Willloi Gilbert, 

, author of "Shirley HaU Asylum," '*Dr. Austin's Guests," &c. &c 

2 vols. 

Mad: a Story of Dust and Ashes. By Geobge 

Manville Fenn, author of "Bent, not Broken." 3 vols. 

Buried Alone. A Story. By a New Writer. 
Strange Work. A Novel. By Thomas Archeb. 

3 vols, 

Nellie's Memories: a Domestic Story. By Bosa 

NOUCHETTE CAKEY. 3 vols, 

Clarissa. A Novel. By Samuel Bichabdsok» 

Edited by E. S. Dallas, author of "The Gay Science," &c 8 
vols. 

Haunted Lives. By J. S. Lefanij. 3 vols. 
Anne Hereford. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author 

of " East Lynne," &c. 3 voIq. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS' NEW NOVELS 

AT ALL LrBRARIES. 



The Eock Ahead. By Ebmottd Yams, author of 

« Blaok Sheep.** ** KisBing the Bod,** &c. dtol& 

Bnikespeare ; or the Fortunes of a !Free Lonee. 

T^ the Author of ^617 LiyingstOne/* ''Sword and down,'*' A». 
8 Yols^ 

The Adventures of Dr. Brady. By W. H. Bitssbll, 

LL.IK, of the: Timet, Reprinted fncym Thuleyt^ Magavbuf^ 8 V0&. 

Love or Marriage ? By Wxlluk Black. 3 vols. 
John Haller'^s Niece. By the Author of ^^ Kever — 

for Ever." 8 ¥ok» 

Neighbours and Friends. By the Hon. Mrs. Henet 

WETLAimCHETWTinD^aathorof **ThreeHiiiidrediiTe8r.'' 8yo1(3. 

Martyrs to Fashion. By tfosEPH YmcEY. 3 vols. 
A House of Cards. By Mrs. Cashbi* Hoet. In 3 

vola* 

The Moonstone. By Wilkib CdiKSrs, author of 

« The Woman In White.'* SYeis. Second Edkron^ 

Out of the Meshes. A Storv. In 3 vols. 
IMana Gay. By Percy FirzGHRALn. 3 vofe. 
The Eed Court Farm. By Mrs. Henry Wood^ 

author of " East Lynne,** " Trevlyn HoM,** &o. 3 vofa. 

The Two Eubies. By the Author of "Eecom- 

mended to Mieroy,** &c. 8yo]fi. 

Wild as a Hawk. A New Novel. By Mrs. 

3£AOQTTon), author of " Hester Kirton,** &6, 3 vols. 

The Seaboard Parish. By George Mac Doitaii), 

author of " Aleo Forhes of Howglen,** &c^ 3 toIBt 

^The Occupations of a Eetired Life. By Ebwarb 

Gabebtt. 8 vols. 
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The Lost Link. By Tom Hood, author of "A 

Golden Heart," &c. 3 vols. 

Francesca's Love. By Mrs. Edward Pulletne. 3 

vols. 

The Pilgrim and the Shrine : or Passages from the 

Life and Correspondence of Hebbebt Ainslie, B.A. Cantab. 8 vols. 

'^ The best way to give an idea of this remarkable book would be to 
reprint as much of it as could be got within the limits of an article, and 
leave it to tell its own story. It ii one of those books of which it is im* 
possible that any mere review should be satisfactory.** — Saturday Beview, 

The Dower House. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. 

Pendeb Cudup), author of '^ Called to Account/* &c. 8 vols. 

The Dear Girl. By Percy Fitzgerald, author of 

" Never Forgotten,*' " Seventy-five Brooke-street,'* &o. 3 vols. 

Sink or Swim ? By the Author of " Eecommended 

to Mercy," &c. 3 vols. 

The Governor's Daughter. By Henry Sutherland 

Edwabds, author of *< The Three Louisas," &o. 2 vols. 

High Stakes. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender 

CuDLiP), author of " Called to Account." 3 vols. 

Only to be Married. By W. Kjrkus, author of 

" Frederick Rivers," &c. 3 vols. 

Charlotte Bumay. By Mrs. K. S. Macquoid, 

author of " Hester Kirton," " By the Sea," &c. 3 vols. 

Giant Despair. By Morley Farrow, author of 

" Hamperton the Financier," &c. 3 vols. 

The Tenants of Malory. By J. S. Lefanu, author 

of "Uncle Silas," " The House by the Churchyard," &c. &c. 8 vols. 

A Search for a Secret. By G. A. Henty. 3 vols. 
Polly : a Village Portrait. 2 vols. 
A Golden Heart. By Tom Hood. 3 vols. 
Sowing the Wind. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, 

author of " Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg,** &c. 3 vols. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. By the Author of 

" Paul Massie.'* 3 vols. 

Orville College. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 2 vols. 
Webs in the Way. By George Manville Fenn. 

3 vols. 

Hidden Fire. 3 vols. 
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Called to Account. By Annie Thomas, author of 

. « Denis Donne," " Sir Viotor»fl Choice," &c. 3 vols. 3U 6<f. 

The Tallants of Barton. By Joseph Hattoist, au- 
thor of " Bitter SweetB," &o. 3 vols. 31«. 6<f. 

Webs in the Way. By George Manville Fenk, 

author of " Bent, not Broken," &o. 3 vols. 31«. Qd, 

Hidden Fire. 3 vols. 31^. ^d. 

Taken upon Trust. By the Author of "Eecom- 

mended to Mercy," &c. 3 vols. 31«. M, 

^The Second Mis. TiUotson. By Percy Fitzgerald, 

author of "Bella Donna," "Jenny Bell," &c. Reprinted from "All 
tiie Year Round." 3 vols. 31«. 6^. 

An Artist's Proof. By Alfred Austin, author of 

" The Season, a Satire," &c. 3 vols. Z\s, 6^. 

Abbot's Cleve; or. Can it be Proved? 3 vols. 
The Old Ledger. By G. L. M. Strauss. 3 vols. 

3l8. 6d, 

Avila Hope. 2 vols. 21^. 

What Money Can't Do. By the Author of " Alto- 

gether Wrong." 3 vols. 31«. Qd, 

Ehoda Fleming. By George Meredith, author of 

" The Ordeal of Richard Feverel," &o. 3 vols. 31«. 6d. 

One Against the World. By the Author of "Abel 

Drake's Wife," &c. 3 vols. BU, 6d, 

Bitter Sweets. A Love Story. By Joseph Hatton. 

3 vols. 31«. 6^. 

Weighed in the Balance. By James A. St. John. 

3 vols. 31«. 6d. 

Irkdale : a Lancashire Story. By Benjamin 

Brierley. 2 vols. 2l8, 

A Woman's Way. By the Author of " The Field 

of Life." 3 vols. Sis, 6d. 

John Neville : Soldier, Sportsman, and Gentleman. 

By Captain Newall. 2 vols. 21*. 

Guy Waterman. By the Author of "Abel Drake's 

Wife." 3 vols. 3l8.6d, 
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The Love that Kills. By W. G-. Wills, author of 

"The Wife's Bvidence." Svols. ZU.^, 

Dacia Singleton. By the Anther of " Wt&t Money 

Can't Do," " Altogether Wrong," &c 8 vols. 81#. 6i. 

Bent, not Broken. By Geoege Maitville I^enn. 

8 vols. ZU, 6d, 

Paul Massie. A Eomaace^ 3 vols. 3l5. 6d. 
Carleton Grange. By the Author of "Abbot's 

Cleve." 8 vols. 81#. ed. 

Altogether Wrong. By the Atrthar of " The 

World's Furniture." 3 vols. ZU. ed. 

Three Hundred a Tear. By the Hon. Mrs. Hekkt 

Wbyland Chetwynd. 2 vols. 21*. 

Umily Foinder. By F. Devonshire. 3 vols. 

81«. 6^. 

Hazel Combe ; or, the Golden Eule. By the Au- 
thor of " Recommended to Mercy," Taken upon Trust," &c. 3 vols. 
81«. 6d. 

Captain Jack ; or, the Great Van Broek Property. 

By James A. Maitland. 2 vols. 

Sowing the Wind. By Mrs. E. Lrrar LiNToir, au- 
thor of " Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg," &c. 3 vols. 31«. 6d, 

Seventy-five Brooke Street. By Percy Fitz- 

GEBALD, author of *^ The Second Mrs. Tillotson," 3 vols. ZU, 6d, 

The Forlorn Hope. By Edmuio) Yates, author of 

"Black Sheep," "Kissing the Rod," &o. 3 vols. 31*. Sd, 

The Olives of Burcot. By Hesba Stretton, author 

of "The Travellmg Post-Office" in " Mughy Junction." 3 vola 
31«. 6d, 

Ada Moore's Story. 3 vols. Zls. Qd. 

More than a Match. By the Author of " Eecom- 

mended to Mercy," &o. 3 vols. 31*. 6d, 

Jessie's Expiation. By Oswald Boyle. 3 vols. 

31«. 6d. 
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